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Integrating an Activity-Based Travel 
Demand Model with Dynamic Traffic 


Assignment and Emission Models 
Implementation in the Greater Toronto, Canada, Area 


Jiang Yang Hao, Marianne Hatzopoulou, and Eric J. Miller 


Microsimulation is becoming more popular in transportation research. 
This research explores the potential of microsimulation by integrating an 
existing activity-based travel demand model, TASHA, with a dynamic 
agent-based traffic simulation model, MATSim. Differences in model 
precisions from the two models are resolved through a series of data 
conversions, and the models are able to form an iterative process similar 
to previous modeling frameworks using TASHA and static assignment 
using Emme/2. The resulting model is then used for light-duty vehicle emis- 
sion modeling where the traditional average-speed modeling approach 
is improved by exploiting agent-based traffic simulation results. This 
improved method of emission modeling is more sensitive to the effect of 
congestion, and the linkage between individual vehicles and link emissions 
is preserved. The results have demonstrated the advantages of the 
microsimulation approach over conventional methodologies that rely 
heavily on temporal or spatial aggregation. The framework can be 
improved by further enhancing the sensitivity of TASHA to travel time. 


Population growth and urbanization have brought great changes to 
cities in the past decade. People have more reasons to travel and 
more ways to do so. As a result, there is increasing interest and need 
to survey, understand, and predict how people decide to travel; how 
traveling affects the transportation network; and how a utilized but 
often stressed transportation network influences the growth of cities 
and brings changes to the environment. 

Modeling the transportation environment and its impact on society 
requires a variety of models. There are models that focus on specific 
aspects such as demographic forecasting, car ownership, and trip 
mode choice. There are also macroscopic frameworks that link 
multiple submodels to capture the interactions among subsystems. 
Despite the great variety in scale and scope, current operational 
models are mostly static and rely heavily on spatial and temporal 
aggregations to satisfy data limitations and computational constraints. 
Interactions between models may be hindered by different aggregation 
techniques, and resolution of the overall system is often determined 
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by the weakest link. Moreover, although such conventional methods 
provide acceptable systemwide forecasts, they lack the sophistication 
required for policy analysis. Forecasting people’s sensitivity to new 
policies requires modeling the psychological and behavioral processes 
that lead to decisions (4). 

Responding to the growing demand for more efficient, realistic, 
and policy-sensitive transportation models, microsimulation that 
explicitly models the dynamic behavior of each individual agent is 
becoming a more popular approach to transportation and land use 
modeling practices (2—4). The disaggregate nature of this technique 
makes it capable of providing a much finer resolution of the system 
state. A fully integrated microsimulation model for travel demand 
and traffic assignment is capable of providing detailed agent-based 
information for the development and evaluation of transport policies. 

In terms of policy evaluation, the assessment of environmental 
performance, in particular, has grown in importance mostly because 
of increasing concern about environmental preservation, resource 
consumption, limiting greenhouse gas emissions, and human exposure 
to air pollution. The latest Environmental Protection Agency report 
on air-quality trends indicates that highway vehicles alone account 
for 5296 of carbon monoxide (CO) emissions, 3396 of nitrogen oxide 
(NO,) emissions, and 23% of volatile organic compound emissions 
(5). Increased car use induced by urbanization and population growth 
has led to more attention being placed on vehicle emissions. More 
methods for measuring and predicting vehicle emissions have been 
developed in recent years in response to the increasing number of 
emission regulations. Estimating emission levels for the current fleet 
can be achieved through various inspection and surveying techniques, 
which are almost always more reliable than estimates from emission 
models (6). Nevertheless, emission models are useful, especially for 
forecasting and comparing emission levels under different policy 
scenarios and determining whether the proposed project conforms 
to regulatory requirements. 

Considerable research into integrating emission models with travel 
demand models as well as integrated land use and transport mod- 
els has been recently conducted and implemented in cities such as 
Kyoto, Japan; Portland, Oregon; Sacramento, California; Mexico 
City, Mexico; and Dortmund, Germany (7—10). Most efforts focus 
on light-duty vehicles and are integrated with static emission models, 
which generate average hourly or daily emissions for the area of 
interest, aggregated over different vehicle types, ages, and other 
characteristics. The research reported here has two main objectives. 
The first objective is to develop an agent-based travel demand and 
traffic assignment modeling framework by integrating existing 


agent-based software, namely, TASHA and MATSim. The second 
objective is to use this newly integrated model to obtain a finer 
resolution for vehicle emission modeling, thus demonstrating the 
advantages of the microsimulation approach over conventional 
methodologies that rely heavily on temporal or spatial aggregation. 
The modeling framework is applied to the greater Toronto area (GTA). 


TASHA-MATSim INTEGRATION 


This section describes the integration of TASHA and MATSim, 
beginning with a brief description of the two models, followed by 
issues encountered during the data conversion process. Finally, the 
performance of this integrated microsimulation framework is analyzed 
by comparing it with a previous modeling framework using TASHA 
and Emme/2. 


Description of Models 
TASHA 


TASHA is a microsimulation model for forecasting travel demand. 
It is designed to improve on conventional four-stage models. The 
model operates based on three hypotheses: 


First, a fundamental assumption is that scheduling is an event-driven, 
sequential process, in which individual episodes are provisionally sched- 
uled as they arise out of personal and household projects. 

Given this, it follows that, in general, activity-travel is not an 
optimizing procedure. 

A third fundamental assumption is that travel mode choice (and the 
associated allocation of household vehicles for individual person travel, 
as required) is inherent in the activity scheduling process. (/1, p. 115) 


The main components of TASHA are the scheduler and mode choice 
model. An additional trip processing module, named Merge_tt, links 
these two components (Figure 1). Its purpose is to build trip chains 
based on the feasibility of individual trips. The conceptual design of 
TASHA is shown in Figure 2 and is described in detail by Miller and 
Roorda (71). Although the model is agent based, it still follows a 
sequential decision-making process similar to that of a conventional 
four-stage model. The program generates activities for each person 
based on observed joint probability distributions, predicts activity 
locations based on a series of entropy models, schedules activities 
following a set of rules, and assigns mode through a random utility 
tour-based mode choice model. It has been validated with 2001 trip 
diary data (12). The validation exercise uses TASHA with parameters 
estimated using 1996 Transportation Tomorrow Survey data to 
forecast 2001 activities. The results demonstrate that TASHA is 
capable of accurately predicting distributions for activity frequencies, 
start times, durations, and trip distances. 


MATSim 


MATSim (also referred to as MATSim-T) is being developed 
jointly at Technische Universitat Berlin; Eidgenossische Technische 
Hochschule Zurich, Switzerland; and Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique Lyon, France. It consists of a variety of microsimulation 
tools for modeling travel demand and traffic flow. MATSim is a 
fast agent-based simulation designed to handle large networks and 
millions of agents (73). Large-scale scenarios have been tested in 
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Zurich, Berlin, and other cities. To manage the wide range of sub- 
models and algorithms, MATSim adopts a modular approach with 
a standardized data format, so that new modeling and analysis mod- 
ules can be integrated into the framework in a plug-and-play style. 

This project focuses on the Iterative Demand Optimization Process- 
Evolutionary Algorithm (MATSim-EA) within MATSim. Starting 
with an initial travel demand, the simulation is an iterative process 
between travel activity rescheduling and traffic assignment. Sched- 
ules can be modified through three strategies: a dynamic Djikstra 
router that changes the traveling route; the time allocation mutator, 
which shifts activity start times by a specified amount; and reschedul- 
ing the whole activity with a household scheduler module named 
planomat. The scheduling and rescheduling processes in MATSim and 
TASHA differ in the way schedules are evaluated and in how new 
schedules are generated. 

Unlike TASHA, which uses a set of rules to assess feasibility of the 
schedules, MATSim evaluates each schedule according to a utility- 
based scoring function. The utility gain for performing an activity 
is logarithmically related to its duration to reflect the diminishing 
marginal utility gains as the duration increases. The disutility for 
travel is linearly related to the overall travel time. Delays and other 
complications in travel are indirectly represented as opportunity loss 
for not performing activities. A detailed explanation of this concept 
and methodology can be found in the original paper by Charypar 
et al. (14). A schedule needs to be modified or replaced when it is 
infeasible as viewed by TASHA or from the MATSim’s perspective 
has a low performance score. MATSim comes with a rescheduling 
module called planomat. Compared with the scheduler in TASHA, 
planomat uses a very different concept for generating new schedules. 
The TASHA scheduler replaces infeasible activities within a schedule 
by drawing a new one from activity frequency distributions, whereas 
planomat uses a genetic algorithm to create a new schedule based 
on existing ones. After multiple iterations, schedules from TASHA 
still represent the initial activity frequency distributions. MATSim 
schedules may drift toward a set of more optimal schedules that 
“make best use of time" but the definition of optimal depends on the 
specifications of the scoring functions. 

For traffic assignment, MATSim uses stochastic, queue-based 
agent traffic simulation with a set of very simple rules. Vehicles enter 
and exit links on a first-in, first-out basis. Vehicles cannot exit unless 
they have spent enough time on the link to travel its full length. 
Vehicles cannot enter a link whose storage capacity has been reached 
and cannot leave a link that reaches flow capacity (73). The result is 
a very fast simulation that produces outputs meaningful and useful for 
most transport planning purposes. No lane changes, signal schedules, 
or turn restrictions are modeled. However, it may be possible to model 
some of these scenarios indirectly by modifying input network or 
other simulation parameters. 


Model Integration 


The previous modeling framework had TASHA interacting with 
Emme/2 to obtain network information through static traffic assign- 
ment (77). TASHA outputs were converted into origin-destination 
flows and sent into Emme/2. In return, Emme/2 produced interzonal 
travel times as input for the TASHA scheduler. For nondrive modes, 
Emme/2 also updated various levels of service information. For activ- 
ities that become infeasible because of travel time constraints, the 
TASHA scheduler would draw a new activity from trip generation 
distributions. The process is iterated three times. 
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Currently, TASHA has been integrated with MATSim, whereby 
TASHA generates personal tour information and converts it into 
a format that can be read by MATSim. MATSim then simulates 
the tours and attempts different routes to minimize and stabilize 
individual travel times. Once the simulation is complete, interzonal 
travel times are extracted from the simulation results and fed back 
into TASHA. As the current version of MATSim can handle only 
automobile trips, TASHA still has to rely on Emme/2 for non-drive- 
related data such as transit travel times and level-of-service data 
(Figure 1). 

Network and schedule information needs to be converted into 
XML file format readable by MATSim. Preparation of the network 
file is relatively simple as most node and link variables required 
by MATSim are readily available in Emme/2. For converting the 
schedules, the main challenge is that information from TASHA is trip 


based, whereas MATSim requires an event-based schedule. Therefore, 
each schedule in TASHA needs to be categorized into data associated 
with the start and end of each activity. In addition, the coordinates 
of each activity need to be generated based on the coordinates of 
zone centroids because TASHA locates activities at the centroids of 
traffic analysis zones. This procedure helps disperse the population 
so that activities start and end on different links without overloading 
particular links, while remaining within proximity of the zonal centroid. 
A built-in algorithm in MATSim was used for this task. 


Simulation Configuration 


MATSim simulation parameters can be modified within a configu- 
ration file. The parameters are organized into categories that manage 
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different aspects of the model, such as input-output paths, number 
of iterations, network capacity modifiers, and values for scoring 
function parameters. For this project, MATSim was configured to 
perform traffic assignment for 50 iterations before computing a 
travel time matrix to be fed back into TASHA. The probability of a 
person attempting a new route was set to be 20%. For the remaining 
80% of the time, the person would choose a previously attempted route 
based on its score performance. With this configuration, MATSim 
iteration took about 8 min to complete, leading to a total time of 
about 6 h for a MATSim run with 50 iterations. 


TASHA-MATSim Modeling Results 


The primary output of MATSim is a list of events. An event is defined 
as a change in the agent’s status, such as starting or ending an 
activity or entering or exiting a link. MATSim includes various 
built-in modules for analyzing this event file. For example, Figure 3 
shows the score statistics obtained during the 50 MATSim itera- 
tions as well as a visualization of the network plotted with traffic 
information extracted from the event file. 

Each person can remember up to five schedules, and, for each new 
schedule evaluated, the one that has the lowest score will be removed 
from the choice set. The score plot shows for each iteration the average 
of people’s best, worst, and average scores as well as the one chosen 
for that iteration. Even after 50 iterations, the average of people’s 
best scores has not completely converged. Complete convergence 
could be achieved after 300 iterations. 

The score first improved quickly, but then the increase after 
40 iterations became very small. Because only the rerouting algorithm 
was used, there were very limited possibilities for further improvement 
after the first few trials. Therefore, it is sufficient to use 50 iterations 
for this research. 

The worst score decreased during earlier iterations as people 
added more schedules to their choice set. Once most people had 
attempted five different schedules, the average of their worst scores 
started to improve as they started to remove the schedule with the low- 
est score. However, again because of the limited ways to improve 
their schedules, the average of people’s lowest scores did not improve 
much before converging. 

The road network snapshot of the city of Toronto, Canada, in 
Figure 3 was obtained with the built-in visualizer OTFVis, which 
uses the event file to produce snapshots of the system at specified 
intervals. Agents are represented by car icons on the links. The color 
of the icons ranges from green to yellow to red to indicate free-flow 
traffic, mild congestion, and saturated links, respectively. The spac- 
ing between icons on the links indicates travel speed. The snapshot 
shows the network at 8:35 a.m. A large number of links are congested, 
including many arterial roads and large segments of the freeway 
leading into downtown Toronto. 

Additional statistics on trip length, duration, and interzonal travel 
time were also extracted (Figure 4). Average trip length starts at a 
peak of 25 km at 4 a.m. and gradually decreases throughout the day 
until reaching the afternoon peak, where another high of 17 km can 
be observed. This process suggests that the few people who travel 
very early in the morning do so because their destinations are far 
away. The afternoon peak also reflects long return home trips from 
downtown Toronto to suburban areas. However, average trip length 
in the afternoon is reduced by the large number of short shopping 
and leisure trips. A similar trend can be observed for the average trip 
duration plot, with the exception of long trips in early morning 


having much shorter duration due to less congestion. Average 
zone-to-zone travel time peaks at 53 min in the morning and 50 min 
in the afternoon. The averages for the peak periods are even smaller 
because of the sharp decrease in travel time in adjacent hours. These 
average travel times are shorter than those previously estimated by 
Emme/2, which predicts 55 and 53 min for the morning and after- 
noon peak periods, respectively. The off-peak travel time, however, 
is higher, averaging around 41 min compared with the Emme/2 
average of 37 min. This difference is expected because the free-flow 
travel time in Emme/2 is computed by using the actual free-flow 
speed, which should be the minimum possible travel time between 
zones. More details on the performance comparison between Emme/2 
and MATSim is described by Gao (75). Overall, MATSim and 
Emme/2 produce similar results in terms of trip distance and link 
volumes, but MATSim performs better with respect to travel time 
and link speed because of its greater sensitivity to congestion. 


EMISSION MODELING USING TASHA-MATSim 


By exploiting the agent-based output generated by the TASHA- 
MATSim model, emissions on the network are calculated without 
losing linkage to each household agent. Thus, emissions on the net- 
work can be tracked back to those who are producing them, allowing 
for analysis by household location or various personal attributes. 
Three major steps are involved: converting travel schedules into car 
usage schedules by using a car allocation model, constructing look-up 
tables for different types of emission factors, and using a calculation 
program to estimate automobile emissions based on vehicle usage 
information and emission factors. 


Car Allocation Model 


The purpose of this model is to add the missing link between activity 
schedules and vehicle emission estimations: vehicle usage information. 
Inputs for the model are derived from personal trip-chain information 
predicted by the mode choice submodel within TASHA. Because 
emissions are generated whenever a vehicle is being used, the inputs 
include all automobile components of the trip chains. The model 
assigns a vehicle to each automobile trip within each person's activ- 
ity chain, taking into account the availability of vehicles as well as 
scheduling conflicts between different people in the same household. 
Because of lack of data on vehicle types and people's preferences 
when choosing a vehicle, the model assumes that all vehicles are 
identical and assigns them on a first-come, first-serve basis. People's 
preferences have been simplified to a basic rule that makes people 
prefer the first car assigned to them. A detailed description of the car 
allocation model is presented elsewhere (6). 


MATSim Simulation 


Outputs from the car allocation model were first integrated into 
TASHA schedules by linking the household, person, and trip iden- 
tification (ID). The schedule converter in MATSim was modified to use 
household-person-car as the agent ID instead of household-person. 
As a result, the MATSim simulation now treats each person-car 
combination as an agent. With this special ID, emission calculation 
results can be accumulated by person or by car, which is useful when 
emission factors for different vehicle types are available. Other 
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FIGURE З  MATSim simulation results: (8) score statistics and (b) network visualization. 
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FIGURE 4 Hourly statistics based on MATSim outputs: (a) trip length, (b) trip duration, and 
(c) zone-to-zone travel time. 


than the modification made to the agent ID, the simulation is identical 
to the previous TASHA-MATSim runs. 


Development of Emission Factors 


Four types of emissions were estimated: exhaust, idling, start, and hot 
soak. Exhaust and idling emissions account for vehicle emissions on 
the roads, whereas start and hot-soak emissions take place at activity 
locations. These locations occur at particular points on the road 
network. To estimate emission factors (EFs) for the four types of 
emissions, three look-up tables for EFs were generated by using 
Mobile6.2C: exhaust, start, and hot-soak EFs. 

Input data for Mobile6.2C is divided into six categories: external 
conditions, environmental effects on air conditioning, vehicle fleet 
characteristics, fuel characteristics, state programs, and vehicle 
activity (76). Besides vehicle activity, input data reflecting the other 
five main categories are derived from various Canadian sources, 
including Environment Canada (77, 18) and the Ontario Drive Clean 
Program (19, 20). The benefit of using GTA-specific distributions was 
demonstrated in an earlier study where EFs derived from Mobile6.2 
default distributions and GTA-specific distributions were compared 
(6). The default Mobile6.2 scenario underestimated GTA emissions. 
Vehicle activity inputs for Mobile6.2 include vehicle miles traveled 
(VMT) by vehicle class, VMT by facility, VMT by hour, VMT by 
speed distribution, starts per day, distribution of vehicle starts during 
the day, weekday trip length distribution, soak distribution, hot-soak 
activity, and diurnal soak activity. Vehicle activity distributions 
were not directly input into Mobile6.2C as the model was used to 
generate look-up tables rather than average EFs representing those 
distributions. 

For the purpose of developing speed-roadway-type EF look-up 
tables for exhaust emissions (in g/VMT), the average speed command 
was used whereby one specific speed attributed to a specific roadway 
type was input as a scenario. A total of 60 speed-roadway-type 
scenarios were modeled for each hour of the day, emission type, and 
pollutant. Speed categories amount to 15 and include 2.5, 5, 7.5, and 
10 to 265 mph in 5-mph increments. There are four roadway-type 
categories: freeway, arterial, local, and ramp. Pollutants include hydro- 
carbons (HC), CO, NO,, and carbon dioxide (CO,). Idling emissions 
are considered to be the same as those occurring at 2.5 mph for the 
idling duration. 

A look-up table for start EFs (in g/start) was also developed. Start 
emissions depend on the amount of time an engine was turned off 
before it is restarted (i.e., the soak duration). The look-up table for start 
EFs was developed for 70 soak duration categories («1 min, 1 to 30 min 
in 1-min increments, 30 to 60 min in 2-min increments, and 60 to 
720 min in 30-min increments). Start EFs were also developed for 
the 24 h of the day and for three pollutants: HC, CO, and NO,. 

Finally, a look-up table for HC hot-soak EFs (in g/min) was 
generated. Hot-soak emissions depend on the length of the soak after 
anengine shut-down and they typically become negligible within an 
hour. Thus, the look-up table for hot-soak EFs was developed for 
60 1-min soak duration categories. 


Emission Calculations 


Figure 5 presents the program flowchart and detailed calculation 
steps performed by the custom-made emissions calculator. The 
program was developed in C#. In the flowchart, processes above the 
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dashed line are called sequentially by the program class. To reduce 
the amount of postprocessing, the program accumulates emissions 
for the network, links and roads on the network, and households as 
Soon as emissions are calculated. The program is also flexible enough 
that it is capable of outputting each calculation result with associated 
link or person attributes. 


Results and Analysis 


Emissions were computed and analyzed through various dimensions, 
including total emissions in the GTA aggregated by type of emis- 
sion and pollutant, emissions per trip (time, activity type, trip pur- 
pose), emissions per person (age, occupation, gender) and household 
(household location, dwelling type, number of cars), and emissions 
by roadway link. 


Total Emissions 


Total daily emissions for the GTA amounted to 63.95 tons of HC 
(as volatile organic compounds), 1,362 tons of CO, 75.62 tons of 
NO,, and 25.81 kilotons of CO,. Exhaust emissions have the largest 
percentage share, followed by start, hot-soak, and idling emissions. 
As shown in Figure 6, estimates of the emissions on the road (exhaust 
and idling) are significantly higher than the results obtained using 
average link speed emissions from Emme/2 (6). The difference— 
about 19% for HC, 13% for CO, 9% for NO,, and 7% for CO;— 
is mainly due to the increased sensitivity to congestion obtained by 
separately calculating exhaust and idling emissions using MATSim 
events. All parts of the trips on the network are accounted for including 
the intrazonal portion not captured by Emme/2. The large difference 
in HC emissions is also due to the relatively large exhaust EF at low 
speed, making the effect of idling more apparent. 


Hourly Emissions on the Network 


Results from the emission calculation program were aggregated by 
hour. Start emissions have a very short duration so the program 
assumes they occur at the time of departure. Soak begins at the time 
of arrival and the program is able to handle properly the case in 
which the soak period extends to the next hour. For exhaust and 
idling emissions, the hour is determined by the time a vehicle enters 
a link. This estimation is considered to be sufficient, as the time spent 
on most links is much shorter than 1 h, and the difference between 
EFs from adjacent hours is minimal. 

Figure 6 shows the hourly HC emissions in two graphs: the first 
one shows the total emissions by hour and the second one shows the 
percentage share of different emission types. Total emissions peak 
at 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., producing 6.29 and 6.57 tons of HC, respec- 
tively. There is a drastic decrease in total emissions in the middle of 
the day between the two peak periods. This decrease is mostly due 
to the decrease in exhaust and idling emissions. There are very small 
idling emissions between the peak periods when there is less con- 
gestion. Although start and soak emissions also peak during the peak 
hours, they remain significant throughout the day. Start emissions 
are slightly higher in the morning than in the afternoon, because 
the first start of the day produces more emissions than later starts. 
Figure 6 shows that, although most emissions are caused by vehicles 
cruising on the road, idling emissions are very significant at peak hours 
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FIGURE 5 Emission calculator program flowchart and calculation steps. 


and account for about 20% of morning peak and 12% of afternoon 
peak emissions. 


Household Ernissions 


The new agent-based output from TASHA-MATSim allows emis- 
sions on the network to be calculated without losing linkage to each 


household agent. As a result, emissions on the network can be tracked 
back to those producing them, allowing for analysis by household 
location or various personal attributes. For example, Figure 7 exam- 
ines the relationship between household emissions and the number 
of vehicles. When there are five or fewer vehicles in the household, 
there is a strong correlation. The relationship is not linear and an 
additional vehicle provides a smaller increase in household emissions. 
A correlation cannot be observed when the household owns a large 
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FIGURE 8 Emission estimation results for GTA. 


number of vehicles, partially because of lack of data and also probably 
because of underutilization of the vehicles. 

Household location is also a contributing factor in the amount of 
emissions produced. People living in suburban areas are more likely 
to drive and to drive further distances. ArcGIS software was used to 
link the GTA zone boundary file with household emission results. 
The data used for producing the graph were weighted by house- 
hold expansion factors, and emissions per household were plotted 
instead of zonal totals to eliminate bias due to different zone sizes. 
As shown in Figure 7, households in zones farther from down- 
town produce more emission in general. Most households located 
within the highway ring produce fewer than 50 g of HC a day. Newly 
developed residential areas in the northeast have higher emissions 
per household. 


Link Emissions 


Link emissions were also plotted in ArcGIS. The emission amount was 
divided by link length to remove the bias toward longer links and pro- 
duce smoother color transition between links. The color scale was gen- 
erated with data from a particular hour of the day (8 a.m. for exhaust 
and idling, 5 a.m. for start and soak) and then used for all other hours. 
The division of ranges was based on Jenk's natural breaks suggested 
by ArcGIS. This method classifies data by minimizing the sum-of- 
squared differences between class members and class means. The 
ranges obtained were further modified through rounding and slightly 
decreasing the limit of higher ranges to obtain better color distribution. 

Figure 8 shows hourly exhaust emission plots for HC. The peak 
in link exhaust emissions corresponds to the peak in travel demand. 
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FIGURE 7 Analysis of household emissions. 
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FIGURE 8 Hourly link HC emissions. 
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In general, highways and arterial roads have much higher exhaust 
emissions than local streets. The highest emitting arterials are 
mainly in the city of Toronto and extend north toward York, in addi- 
tion to Mississauga in the Peel region (west of Toronto) and Hamil- 
ton. These areas are major urban centers; yet, emissions from links 
within the city of Toronto are by far higher because of the large 
number of vehicles entering the city during the morning peak as well 
as low traffic speeds on the city’s network. Comparing these link 
emission plots with the household emission plots in Figure 7 shows 
a large portion of emissions occurring within the city of Toronto, 
whereas the heavy polluters live in suburban areas. 


CONCLUSION 


This research explores the potential of microsimulation models by 
experimenting with the integration of TASHA and MATSim and 
its application in vehicle emission modeling. The results indicate 
that the TASHA-MATSim framework is capable of producing mean- 
ingful outputs similar to that of TASHA-Emme/2, without losing 
linkage to the agents. The results, however, may be too similar to 
TASHA-Emme/2 results, implying that the current version of TASHA 
is insensitive to zonal travel time variations. 

On the emission modeling side, the emission calculation program 
is an improved average-speed model that adds congestion sensitivity 
to the calculations. Based on MATSim simulation events, the emission 
estimates are higher than those obtained through Emme/2. The amount 
of idling emissions, especially during peak periods, indicates that 
the model is sensitive to congestion. The agent-based output from 
MATSim also allows emission analysis to be based on various person 
and household attributes. The results confirmed that, although most 
emissions occur within the city of Toronto and other regional centers, 
heavy polluters live in suburban areas. This finding demonstrates 
that the new modeling framework is a promising tool that provides a 
better understanding of how people's behavior affects the system. 
Future work will implement this framework within a large-scale 
integrated microsimulation framework, thus fully using the linkage 
between agents and the system. 
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Integrated Bilevel Model to Explore 
Interaction Between Land Use Allocation 


and Transportation 


Liyuan Zhao and Zhong-Ren Peng 


The purpose of this paper is to develop a bilevel integrated dynamic 
model—a combination of an upper land use allocation model and a lower 
transportation model—to quantify the interaction between different 
land use allocation strategies and the transportation system. To manage 
the dynamic land use change in spatial and temporal dimensions, the 
upper-level model uses cellular automata to capture the spatial attri- 
butes of land use change, whereas the bid-rent agent model focuses on 
household location choice behavior. The cell-based land allocation 
strategy and residential location choice generated in the upper-level 
model are fed into the lower-level model to reflect new transportation 
demand, travel cost, and transportation accessibility. Then, the travel 
cost and transportation accessibility produced in the lower-level model 
are fed back into the upper-level model. To optimize land use allocation 
strategy, a combination of a genetic algorithm and a Frank-Wolfe algo- 
rithm is used to minimize transportation system costs. Numeric analysis 
of a fictitious urban area showed that the optimal land allocation with 
the bilevel model significantly enhanced transportation efficiency and 
reduced the system cost of transportation by 30.8% to 90.2%. 


With rapid growth of population, land use, and transportation demand, 
modeling the interactions between land use and transportation is 
gaining attention. Relying solely on the expansion of transportation 
supplies has proven to be unrealistic in meeting growing transportation 
demand and may result in nonoptimized land development, increas- 
ing vehicle emissions and travel cost (7). Alternatively, adjusting 
the spatial distribution of future land use is a potential solution and 
has been reported to increase transportation efficiency, improve air 
quality, and control urban sprawl (2, 3). An optimized land use allo- 
cation strategy, therefore, will be able to match the increasing trans- 
portation demands, minimize the system cost of transportation, and 
balance land use and transportation. The objective of this paper is to 
explore the interactions between land use allocation and transportation 
with a proposed bilevel model. 
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Investigating the interactions between land use and transporta- 
tion helps in facilitating governmental policy making and long-term 
planning. Change in land use over time is complicated, as it is related 
to changing demand and development supply, accessibility, spatial 
suitability of each piece of land, and decision-making results of dif- 
ferent decision makers such as households, employers, governments, 
land owners, and developers. Furthermore, these changes are dynamic 
in spatial and temporal dimensions. Therefore, the interactions address 
the root causes of transportation problems and can be used to optimize 
the spatial structure of land use. It has been widely recognized that 
different purposes of land use types result in different travel demands, 
which directly relate to trip generation in the traditional four-step 
demand model; conversely, changes in transportation accessibility 
and travel cost affect the location choices for land development (4, 5). 

Since the 1960s, various integrated models have investigated the 
interactions between land use and transportation (6, 7). In the liter- 
ature, the integrated models are classified into eight types: spatial 
interaction model, spatial input-output model, mathematical opti- 
mization model, microsimulation model, discrete choice model, 
cellular automata (CA) model, multiagent model, and bid-rent model 
(6, 7). Compared with a single model, the integrated model is better 
able to represent the interactions in temporal and spatial dimensions 
(8). From the temporal perspective, with population increases, vacant 
lands will be developed and transportation networks will be expanded 
if the current land cannot meet increased transportation demands. 
From a spatial perspective, vacant lands in different locations are 
subject to different possibilities of development. In this paper, to 
investigate the effects of different land use allocation strategies on 
transportation systems, CA is used to capture the spatial drivers of 
land use change, whereas a bid-rent-based household agent model 
is deployed to analyze residential choice behavior. 

CA isa spatial dynamic model used for simulating complex systems 
where local interactions result in global patterns (9). To capture the 
spatial and temporal characteristics of a complex urban process, CA 
has proven especially successful in modeling and analyzing spatial 
suitability in land use change, where discrete landforms occupy 
various spaces over time (10, 11). Compared with models based 
on transportation analysis zones (TAZs), CA can better describe 
land use changes. The discrete cells in CA represent change more 
accurately and facilitate its integration with raster-based geospatial 
data sets and spatial analysis in geographic information systems 
(GISs) (9). 

Household location choice behavior is another major contributor 
to land use change. Multinomial logit models have been widely 
deployed to estimate the household location choice (72, 13); however, 
asingle multinomial logit model inadequately represents competition 
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in the land use market and different economic characteristics of 
households (/4). In contrast, in bid-rent models, the urban land mar- 
ket is controlled by an auction mechanism and the real estate or land 
parcel is assigned to the highest bidder. Therefore, a bid-rent-based 
model is used here to simulate the households' location choice in 
land use change. 


LITERATURE REVIEW OF CELLULAR AUTOMATA 
AND BID-RENT MODELS 


CA has been widely used to simulate complicated spatial-temporal 
processes (75). In the 1940s, Ulam suggested that the notion of a 
self-replicating machine would be amenable to rigorous treatment 
if it could be described in a "cell space” format—a geometric grid 
or tessellation, regular in all dimensions (76). Since then, CA has 
been used to investigate the logical nature of self-reproducible sys- 
tems (75) and extensive experiments (77), to simulate phenomena 
in the geospatial domain, and to simulate dynamically the land use 
change (9, 18, 19). 

CA well represents dynamic behaviors in temporal and spatial 
dimensions; however, it is limited to reflect socioeconomic charac- 
teristics and decision-making processes. CA accurately simulates 
changes in the state of an individual land cell, but it cannot adequately 
represent human decision making (6). Torrens believed that to be 
an inherent drawback of CA-motivated agent-based models, which 
otherwise flexibly represent individual decision-making entities’ 
behavior and interactions (20). Integrating the CA and agent-based 
model is expected to capture the spatial drivers, human behaviors, 
and socioeconomic characteristics of land use change. 

The bid-rent theory is a geographic economic theory that refers 
to how the price and demand of real estate change with distance, as 
they increase toward some point in the market, usually the central 
business district (CBD) (27, 22). Because travel costs rise with distance 
from the market (typically the CBD), rents of real estate tend to fall 
correspondingly. Retail establishments wish to maximize their prof- 
itability, so they are more willing to pay higher rents for land close 
to the CBD (23). 

The bid-rent model has become increasingly popular among the 
integrated land use and transportation models (24, 25). The MUSSA 
model developed by Martínez—a land use equilibrium model— 
focuses on the bid choice of the competitive urban land market (24). 
Combined with a four-stage transportation model, the interactions 
between land use and transportation can be captured in a static 
equilibrium. Briceño et al. proposed a global system equilibrium 
model that integrates land use bidding, land use supply equilibrium, 
and Markovian traffic equilibrium in a hypernetwork (26). The 
integrated equilibrium model ensures the convergence of solutions 
under certain conditions; however, it is based on static rather than 
dynamic land use change. To capture the relationship between trans- 
portation and residential location, Chang and Mackett proposed a 
bilevel model that explores the bid—rent network equilibrium by 
accounting for the decision-making process of households, which 
is similar to an n-player noncooperative game following the Nash 
equilibrium (7). 

In land use and transportation models based on the bid-rent 
theory, the changes in travel cost and transportation accessibility 
result in the households' relocation choice through a bidding location 
process, which affects the transportation demand in transportation 
networks (27). Like Bricefio’s integrated model (26) and Martínez 
and Henríquez's bidding model (28), the bid-rent model in this paper 
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is integrated with a dynamic land use change-based CA model to 
explore the effect of land use allocation on transportation. 

The objective of this study is to present the methodology and 
application of a proposed bilevel model, a combination of an upper 
land use allocation model and a lower transportation model. To 
explore the interactions between land use allocation and transportation, 
the upper-level model captures the process of dynamic land use change 
using CA and a bid-rent household agent model, whereas the lower- 
level model applies the user equilibrium to the transportation network. 
This study focused on a case study of a fictitious urban area using 
the proposed bilevel model. To optimize land use allocation, the 
system cost of transportation is minimized, using a combination of 
a genetic algorithm (GA) and a Frank-Wolfe algorithm. 


NOTATION 


b, = monetary disutility bid for household agent of type h, 
according to its income; 

Вы = willingness-to-pay function of household agent of type h, 
if cell iis available for residential location; 

k = land use types related to transportation, k= 1, 2, 3, 4 denote 
residential land, industrial land, commercial and services 
land, and institutional land (or education), respectively; 

N, = total land demand of land type k; 
N, = residential land demand, measured by the number of 
households with different land type h, М, = 22, N}; 

р = trip purposes: the three main trip purposes (p = 1, 2, 3) 
denote home-based work trips, home-based shopping trips, 
and home-based school trips, respectively; 

Pra; = bid probability that household type Л is the highest bidder 
for residential location i; 

Pr? = probability of a household agent of type h in residential 
cell i choosing cell j as a destination with purpose p; 

Pr;m = choice probability that an alternative residential location 
i € Q, yields the highest utility to household agent of 
type h; 

Рг = land development probability in cell 7, from current vacant 
lands to a new land use type k; 

г, з = origin-destination (O-D) pair in transportation network С, 
with origination in TAZ r and destination in TAZ s (study 
area is assumed to contain square cells for land use alloca- 
tion; each TAZ covers a number of cells for transportation 
analysis; and the centroid of each TAZ is regarded as the 
origination or destination of an O-D pair rs); 

r; = rent of cell i; 

Six = land supply of cell i for land type k; if х= 0, Sx = 0; 
X = 1, if cell iis developed into land type k; otherwise, x; — 0; 
— set of total cells in a study area, including the subset of 
developed cells O;(T) and vacant cells Qo(T); both O,(T) 
and Q(T) are updated each year T; 

õp = 1, if land use type k can supply trips with purpose p; 
otherwise б = 0 (main trip generation types with each 
land use type К are residential, origination, and destina- 
tion of home-based trips; industrial, home-based work 
trip; commercial and services, home-based work trip and 
home-based shopping trip; and institutional, home-based 
school trip); and 

М, = Characteristic variable of cell i to TAZ; if cell i € r, then 
Air = 1; otherwise, A; = 0. 
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LOGIT-BASED CELLULAR AUTOMATA MODEL 
AND BID-RENT AGENT MODEL 


Land Use Categories Based on Trip Generation 


On the basis of the contribution to trip generation, Meyer and Miller 
suggested five land use types: residential, industrial, commercial and 
services, institutional (education), and transportation (29). Trans- 
portation demand is evaluated here. Transportation network changes 
are assumed to be unvarying. Therefore, vacant land (e.g., open land) 
can be developed into four trip-generation-related types denoted by 
k (k=1, 2, 3, 4): residential, industrial, commercial and services, and 
institution (or education). If the current land supply cannot meet the 
increasing land demand, the vacant land will be developed into a 
trip-generation-related land type k. 


Logit-Based Cellular Automata Land Use Model 


In the CA model, the study area is divided into multiple cells of 
identical size. Each cell has a state representing the land use type. 
At each time increment, the cell state is stipulated by various spatial 
properties and updated simultaneously based on the transition rules. 
The spatial properties include three types: the physical attributes of 
the land cell, including soil quality, slope, and elevation value; the 
number of neighborhoods that have been developed; and the local 
spatial attributes, including transportation accessibility and distance 
to the CBD, shopping centers, education institutes, and other major 
public facilities. 

In a traditional CA land use model, only two cell states (developed 
or undeveloped) are used to describe the state of land cells; however, 
four types of trip-generation-related land uses (k = 1, 2, 3, 4) are 
applied in this paper to relate to transportation. The mean utility func- 
tion for land use change uj is an attribution from the current vacant 
land to each land type (k= 1, 2, 3, 4) in cell i. Using the multinomial 
logit model, uj, is described as follows: 


Uy = WU; + Wl + Wat; (1) 


where 


We, Wia, and wj, = corresponding coefficients, 
2% = physical attributes of land cell i, 
т\к = number of cells that have been developed into 
land type k in Moore neighborhoods of cell i, 
and 
ti = transportation accessibility produced by the 
lower transportation model. 


The mean utility function uj, is associated with a stochastic error є, 
and is assumed to follow Gumbel infinitely divisible distribution 
with dispersion parameter [,. The land development probability Pri 
in cell i from current vacant land developed to a new land use type k 
is represented as follows: 


_ exp(B, -и,) 
Hi X exp(B, " us ) ш 


The higher the value of Pr, a vacant cell į has, the more possible it 
is to be developed into type k land. The upper land use allocation model 
could be used to maximize the land development probability Pry. 
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Bid-Rent Model 


In bid-rent theory, the urban land market is assumed to follow an 
auction mechanism in which the land will be developed by the highest 
bidder. In the bid-rent-based households’ residential location choice 
model, the bidders (i.e., the households) are categorized into different 
types (h=1,2,..., and Л), according to socioeconomic character- 
istics. The bids are represented by the consumer's willingness-to- 
pay function for an available residential location, which is related to 
household income, the spatial attributes of a location, and potential 
transportation effects. 

For households of type / and cell i available for residential location, 
the willingness-to-pay function B}; is postulated as follows (26): 


B, = —b, + Zy (ta)- Y mo (t) (3) 
p 


where 


h — total household categories, 
b, = monetary disutility bid for household agent of type A and 
is proportional to the household's income, 
Zn = function of T; that captures how a household of type h 
values the spatial attributes of cell i, 
Ta = transportation accessibility of residential cell i, 
Mf = number of trips with purpose p for a household of type h, 
and 
(pf;(t) = total cost to reach purpose p, when the household of type Л 
chooses cell ; as the residential location, obtained from 
the logit-based trip distribution model. 


The last term indicates the total transportation utility under different 
trip purposes p, which chooses cell i as a residential location. 

The bid function B; is assumed to be a random variable. It accounts 
for the behavior produced by idiosyncratic differences among con- 
sumers within a cluster (28). The bid function can be represented 
by B, = By; + €n, where the random item єн is assumed to follow 
independent identically distributed (IID) Gumbel distribution with dis- 
persion parameter Ө. The bid probability, Pr the probability that the 
household type / is the highest bidder for location i, is given as follows: 


ЭЭ]. A oe к ш 
Ram exp(0B,,) 


On the supply side, a residential location is assumed to be offered 
to the household with the highest payment. As a result, the rent of 
location r; is determined by the expected highest bid and could be 
given as follows: 


i= Е| max B, (i)| = su (Xew(on, + (5) 


Pry, = Pr(B, 2 By,)= 


where E = expected highest bid function and y is a constant. 

The household agents’ optimal choice for a residential location 
is supposed to maximize the surplus between bidding price and 
rent, which results in the following problem: Маху; (В; — ғ) where 
{ili € Qo, x; = 1) denotes the available residential cells. The rent is 
taken as a deterministic variable. The choice probability Pr;m, the 
probability that an alternative residential location i € О, yields the 
highest utility to a household agent of type Л, is given by: 


exp(0(B,, = r,)) 


Bi—————————— 
№ 2s Xi exp(8(B,, i ) ч 
ie, 
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Prin is the probability that a household of type h chooses a 
residential location i when location i is developed for residential 
land use. 


PROPOSED BILEVEL MODEL 


The proposed bilevel model (Figure 1) explores interactions between 
different land use allocation strategies and transportation. Fig- 
ure 1 shows that the bilevel model consists of a land use alloca- 
tion model (upper level) and a transportation model (lower level). 
With a GA, the upper-level model produces a land use alloca- 
tion strategy and a new number of households in the residential 
location. The new travel demand between zones is updated from 
results of the upper-level model and is fed into the lower trans- 
portation model, a classic user equilibrium transportation model. 
With the Frank-Wolfe algorithm, travel cost and transportation 
accessibility are produced in the lower-level model and fed into 
the upper-level model. The resulting land use allocation suitability 
will generate more accurate land use allocations. Thus, an optimal 
land use allocation strategy with minimum transportation system 
cost is created. 

At the cell scale, the bilevel model integrates residential choice 
behavior into the logit-based CA model. In the upper-level model, the 
vacant lands with higher total land development spatial suitability 
will first be generated into trip-related land types. On the basis of 
households' residential location choice, the vacant land cells with a 
higher willingness-to-pay value and lower rent are preferred and will 
be the first to be developed into residential land for the newly increased 
number of households. 


Logit-based CA Model 
Capture spatial attributions 


for land use change 


Travel cost 


Transportation accessibility 


Upper Land Use Allocation Model 


Land use allocation strategy 
Number of households in residential cells 


Lower Transportation Model 


Logit-based trip distribution model 


New OD travel demand 
Transportation user equilibrium model 


Frank-Wolfe algorithm 
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Upper Land Use Model 
The upper land use model can be formulated as follows: 
-5 RE № Pr, (t)+ Yb, + * Хад 
iengo k h ie% 
ааш у 7 
XilNg Dr 
+—У Y x, exp(0(B, (b. 1) - 7.) 
0^; ic 
such that 
0 
Xn = 
1 
and 
ys, 21 (8) 
k 
YN, = №  Vk-l2,3,and4 (9) 
N «8. Vk,1 (10) 


where ZU is the objective function in the upper land use model and 
Sj; denotes the maximum bounded residential land supply in vacant 
cell i. The first term of Equation 7 aims to maximize the total land 
development spatial suitability and represents the allocation of a 
new land type k (k= 1, 2, 3, 4) into the vacant cell i (i= 1,2, ..., i). 
The characteristic variable xx indicates whether the vacant cell i will 


Bid-rent-based Agent Model 
Capture household residential 
location choice behavior 


Genetic algorithm 


FIGURE 1 Overview of proposed bilevel model, a combination of upper land-use 
allocation model and lower transportation model. 
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be developed into land type k. When cell i is developed into residen- 
tial land, хд = 1. Ny is the allocated amount of land type k in cell i. 
Pr,(¢) is relevant to travel cost t and denotes the suitability of vacant 
cell i to be developed into land type k. 

The bid-rent-based household location choice model is expressed 
in the last three terms of Equation 7. The second term represents 
the total bidding utility of different household agents. The third term 
is the utility of supply location, depending on rents. The last term is 
used to ensure equivalence with the bid-rent model. 

Equation 8 indicates that each land cell can be developed into only 
one land use type. Equation 9 maintains the balance between land use 
demand and allocation. Equation 10 ensures that the allocated number 
of land cells falls within the maximum bounded land supply Sx. 

In the upper land use model, the equivalence with the bid-rent 
model is deduced as follows: 

First, from 


is the number of type / household agents: 
№ = Y xa exp(8(B,(b,.1)- r;)) (11) 


When cell i is developed into residential land (k = 1), defining the 
number of household agents of type h, choosing cell i as residential: 


Nj = Xi exp(0(B, (b,, t) — r;)) (12) 


Substituting Equation 12 into Equation 11 results in 


м = УМ (13) 


Combining Equations 11, 12, and 13 results in 


№! = №! x, exp(8 ( B, (b (5 t)—7)) (14) 


PELLIS hi (b,.t)- n)) 


Combined with the results of residential land allocation, Equation 14 
yields the choice probability Рг,» in the stochastic bid—rent location 
choice model (Equation 6). 

Second, with 


020 
or, 


=0 


and Equation 12, the following is created: 


n= (15) 


h 


XSi = Sx, exp(0(B,, (b,, t) = 
h 


With a combination of Equations 12 and 15, the following is 
created: 


ES XSi * exp(®B,, ) 


2 exp(8B,) 


Therefore, the bid probability Pr, in Equation 4 is updated by the 
new Nj, in Equation 16. When location i is developed into residential 
land, the households with the highest bidder for location i will choose 
location i. 


h 


(16) 
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Lower Transportation Model 


The lower-level model in the proposed bilevel model consists of a 
logit-based trip distribution model and transportation user equilib- 
rium model. New O-D travel demand produced from the logit-based 
trip distribution model is then fed into the transportation user 
equilibrium model. 


Logit-Based Trip Distribution Model 


To link the upper land use model and lower transportation model, 
the logit-based trip distribution model is used to produce travel 
demand. The travel demand q, for the О-Р” pair rs (TAZ to TAZ) 
contains existing travel demand J, and extra travel demand ĝ,s, which 
is generated from the new households in the upper land use model. 
The travel demand q,, is formulated as follows: 


4, ES d, $ d, ü 7) 


For all cells in study area Q, the set of cells that can be devel- 
oped into the destinations of trips with purpose p, is denoted as 
Q, = {Лх Sip = 1,j є Q}. For households of type Л іп cell i, the 
utility А (£) of choosing cell j (j € Q,) as the destination of a trip 
with purpose p consists of two parts: (а) t, (i € r, j € s), the travel 
cost from cell i to j, generated from O-D pair travel cost based on a 
zone-cell matrix, and (b) Yap, the attractiveness of cell j. 
Ab(t)=-t,+Wy єл, јез (18) 

It assumes that the utility А (1) follows IID Gumbel distribution 
with dispersion parameter ф. A7 is the probability that a household 
of type A in residential cell i chooses cell j as a destination with trip 
purpose p. Pr/? is formulated as follows: 


E А) 


" ру 0) 


(19) 


In Equation 3, Ф} (1) is the total cost to reach trip purpose р, when 
household type h selects cell i as the residential location. The total 
cost (t) can be represented as follows: 


oh (t ) Xm iP. Al? (t) (20) 


The total travel demand 4; from new residential cell i to destination 
cell j is denoted as follows: 


Gy = > > NAM? Pr? 
h p 


ieO,jeQ (21) 
where NAM is the number of trips with purpose p for household 
type h in residential cell i. 


From the relationship between zones and cells, the zone-based 
extra travel demand @,, is represented as follows: 


Ge = 3. 9d Q2) 


іє00 jeQ 


With Equation 17, in the lower-level model, the О-О demand q,s 
is updated. 
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Transportation User Equilibrium Model 


In the transportation user equilibrium model, the travel demand q,s 
is updated using the land use allocation strategy and households’ 
residential location choice, which are generated from the upper land 
use model (Figure 1). The Frank—Wolfe algorithm (30) is used to 
solve the user equilibrium problem (Equation 23) in this paper. 
Traditionally, all used routes in a transportation network share the 
same travel costs for the same O-D pair. The user equilibrium model 
in this paper is simplified as the following programming problem (31): 


minZ = У, [^1 (v)av Q3) 
such that 

» f'=q, Wns (24) 
Á 20 Vr,s,l (25) 
f= 22.108; аєА (26) 


ee ee ee 


GA Algorithm for the Upper Land Use Allocation Model 


ir 


land type-trip purpose бу 


Initiate land use demand and GA parameters 
pop =0, GA iteration time gter= 
feasible solutions of land allocation strategy {[Хк]мрор}о 


Land allocation strategy {[Xi]ypop} дег 


For each [ху], update б and 
transportation accessibility T 


Bid-Rent Based AgentModel 


Find residential cells ie (ilx; —1,ie Q9(T)} 
Update AP (t), o (t) and ль (t) 


Calculate Pr; (t) in Eq. (2) 


Calculate fitness value for each 
[х] using fit([x;.]) = 1/20 


gter = gter + 1 
рор = pop + 1 


initiate 7° =0 (Vie {йх = 1, ie 2(T)}) 


Choosing, breeding and mutation 
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FIGURE 2 Flowchart of model structure for bilevel model. 
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where а is the link іп a transportation network and A is the set of all 
studied links. f, is the flow on link a. 67; equals 1, if link a belongs to 
path /, which is between the O-D pair rs. t,(v) denotes the link travel 
time when it carries flow f,. The Bureau of Public Roads function (32) 
is deployed to describe the link travel time function: 


0 ма, | 2 
t, нои) | (27) 


where t? is free-flow travel time, C, is link capacity, and v, is actual 
volume on link a. 


Model Structure of Bilevel Model 


To optimize the interactions between land use allocation and trans- 
portation, a self-coded MATLAB program was developed based on 
the bilevel model (Figure 2). A GA was deployed to solve the upper 
land use allocation model and the Frank—Wolfe algorithm was used in 
the lower transportation model. GA aims to maximize the combined 
spatial land development suitability in the CA model and households’ 
residential choice preference (33, 34). The Frank—Wolfe algorithm, 


(eaten. 


Frank-Wolfe Algorithm for the Lower Transportation Model | 


Initiate transportation input at year T 
iterative tine n=0 

transportation network G(T) 

OD demand q,,(T) 

start year T= 0, q,,(0) = G,,(0) 


Travel OD demand q,,(7),, 
9(Т)о= ЧТ) 


Zone based travel time t,,(7), 
cell based travel time tj(T), 
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also known as the convex combination algorithm, is the predominant 
algorithm used to solve traffic assignment problems in transportation 
planning studies (35, 36). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In this section, a fictitious urban area with nine TAZs is examined over 
3 years, using the proposed bilevel model. Figure 3 shows the initial 
land use for each cell in the initial year T — 0. To simulate the dynamic 
land use change using CA, each TAZ in the study area is further 
divided into 25 square cells of identical size. Each cell has only one 
state that represents one of the five land use types (vacant, residential, 
industrial, commercial and service, and institutional). There are 24 links 
connecting the centroid of each zone in the transportation network. 
With time increasing (from year Т = 0 to year T = 3), the population 
and land demands in each zone will increase correspondingly. 


Model Application of Bilevel Model 


To simplify the bilevel model, the physical attributes of land cell v; 
(Equation 1) in the fictitious study area are neglected (wy = 0) in this 
paper. Only Moore neighborhoods (eight neighboring cells) and 
transportation accessibility in the CA are considered (wj; = илз = 1). 
Neighborhoods’ attribution т, represents the number of cells devel- 
oped into land type k in Moore neighborhoods, which can be generated 
from the land use situation each year. The transportation accessibility 
tt, is measured by the inverse of travel time to the nearest land cell with 
land type К. 

To determine the parameters in the upper land use model (Equa- 
tion 7), the new land demand of each type (N,) for each year is 
assumed as 1,000, 1,000, 800, and 500, and the maximal land sup- 
ply of each cell (Sx) is assumed as 100. Therefore, the total increase 
in land demand is 33 land cells per year. Households are classified 
into four types (л = 1, 2, 3, 4), with 250 households for each type 
(№! = 250). It is assumed that rich households generate more trips than 
poor ones. For simplicity, different socioeconomic characteristics 
for each household type are represented by the number of trips M7. 
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The values of M Н for each trip generation type (work, shopping, school) 
are (5, 4, 3), (4, 3, 2), (3, 2, 2), and (2, 2, 1), respectively. The spatial 
attributes z,;(7;1) in the willingness-to-pay function (Equation 3) аге 
therefore supposed to be the same as 7,1. 

In the distribution part (Equation 18), the attractiveness wj, is 
supposed to be the same for each cell; therefore, only travel cost t,s 
is considered in Equations 18, 19, and 20. In the logit model, the 
parameters В, Ө, and $ are assumed to be 1.0, 0.8, and 1.0, respec- 
tively. Alternatively, they can be generated in the multinomial logit 
regression model, if actual land use data are used. 


Optimization of Land Use Allocation 


With a combination of a GA and the Frank-Wolfe algorithm in the 
proposed bilevel model, the land use allocation is optimized by 
searching an optimal land use allocation strategy [x,(T)] with a mini- 
mal total transportation system cost. The optimal land use allocation 
strategy aims to maximize the land use suitability in CA, household 
residential location choice behavior based on the bid-rent mechanism 
in land market, and user equilibrium in the transportation network. 
In each time step from year T= 1 to year T = 3, a new land status in 
year T + 1 was updated by the produced optimal land use allocation 
strategy [х.(7)] in year Т. In contrast, the worst land allocation with 
a maximal total system cost of transportation in year Т + 1 was 
obtained based on a worst land allocation strategy in the previous 
year T. 

Table 1 compares the optimal and worst land use allocation strate- 
gies [x4 (T)] for the 3 years studied (T= 1, 2, 3). The total system 
cost of transportation increased sharply (e.g., from 1,734.5 in year 
T — 2 to 9,166.8 in year T =3 for the worst land allocation strategy) 
as the population and land demand increased in the same transportation 
network. Compared with the worst-case scenario, the optimal land 
allocation strategy each year reduced the system cost of transportation 
by 30.8%, 59.7%, and 90.2%, respectively, over the 3 years. With 
both population and land demand increasing from year T= 1 to year 
Т= 3 (Table 1), the proposed bilevel model more effectively reduced 
travel cost and therefore better optimized land allocation. The more 
land demand and population, the more significantly the bilevel model 
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Industrial Land 

E Commercial and Service 

E Institute 

L] Vacant Land 

© Zone 


Zone Bound 


FIGURE З Schematic of land use and transportation network in initial year Т = 0. 
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TABLE 1 Comparison of Optimal and Worst Land Use Allocation Strategies 


Total System Cost of Transportation" 


Increased Number Optimal Land Worst Land 
of Household Increased Land Allocation (OL) Allocation (WL) 
Year (units) Demand (cells) (*1,000) (*1,000) Cost Reduction" (96) 
T=1 1,000 33 482.3 696.9 30.8 
T=2 1,000 33 698.7 1,734.5 59.7 
T=3 1,000 33 900.2 9,166.8 90.2 


“Total system cost of transportation is measured by a sum of the products between O-D demand and the corresponding travel cost 


in transportation networks. 
(system cost) — (system cost). 


"cost reduction — 
(system cost), 


enhanced transportation efficiency. Therefore, the bilevel model is 
expected to perform better in a more complicated land use and trans- 
portation network (e.g., real land use data) than in the nine-zone 
urban area in this paper. 

Figure 4 compares the optimal and worst land use allocation strate- 
gies in the 3 years studied (Table 1). In the optimal land use alloca- 
tion strategy (Figure 4a, c, and e), new developed land cells were 
dispersed in the whole study area. In contrast, in the worst cases 
(Figure 4b, d, and f), almost all newly developed land cells were 
allocated near the existing land with the same land use type. In the 
optimal land allocation strategy, new land cells are more dispersed, 
whereas they are more agglomerate in the worst case. Extensively 
allocating land cells close to the area with the same land type results 
in a high system cost of transportation. 

As numerical results show, optimizing land use allocation with 
the bilevel model is able to reduce transportation cost. This finding 
agrees with similar conclusions reported in previous studies based 
on integrated land use and transportation models (7). Unlike the 
other models, the bilevel model in this paper is able to provide a 
quantitative analysis of future land use and suggests in which direc- 
tions the land use could be optimized to minimize the total system 
cost of transportation. 


Households' Residential Location Choice 
Based on Bid-Rent Theory 


In this section, the socioeconomic characteristics of households in 
residential location choice were captured by the bid—rent theory. 
In the bid-rent theory, the willingness-to-pay function and rent are 
directly related to transportation travel costs. Lower travel cost will 
lead to a higher bidding price for locations, and higher travel cost 
will lead to a lower bidding price for locations. 

Figure 5a illustrates the optimal distribution of new residential 
locations for each year (T= 1, 2, 3). The households prefer residential 
locations close to the center of transportation networks (e.g., the CBD). 
In initial year T = 0, vacant lands close to the center were first 
developed into residential lands. In year Т = 3, fewer vacant lands 
were available near the center; therefore, more residential locations 
were selected in the edge zones of the study transportation network 
(e.g., Locations 6, 7, and 8 in TAZ 3). 

Figure 5 shows the distribution of different households in new 
optimal residential locations. In the bid—rent theory, because of 
their lowest bidding price, poorer households have fewer choices to 


select from limited residential locations. In contrast, richer house- 
holds are more flexible to select residential locations. For instance, 
in year T= 1, rich households (Types 1 and 2) were evenly distributed 
in new residential lands (Figure 55); however, the poorest house- 
holds (Type 4) had limited choices, most of which were located in 
residential Locations 2 and 4 as indicated in Figure 5b. 

Figure 5 also shows that most of the poorest households (Type 4) 
choose residential locations in the central TAZ (Locations 2 and 4 
in TAZ 5). The central TAZ contained only commercial lands in 
year T= 1. So the central TAZ was inconvenient to the destinations 
of other trip purposes and had higher total travel costs compared 
with other TAZs with diverse land types. In the bid-rent theory, higher 
travel cost results in lower rents for residential locations. Therefore, 
the poorest households selected the residential locations close to the 
central TAZ. In contrast, the richer households preferred the residen- 
tial locations in TAZ 9, where different land types were available 
for multiple trip purposes. 


Effects of Land Use Allocation 
on Transportation Network 


Transportation affects land use allocation; conversely, land use allo- 
cation could also affect transportation performance. In this section, 
the effects of land use allocation on the transportation network are 
examined. In general, the performance of transportation networks 
could be evaluated by link saturation, the ratio between assigned flow 
and capacity. Typically, high link saturation (>85%) is regarded as 
having traffic congestion (37). 

Figure 6 compares link saturations in the optimal and worst land 
use allocations. With the population and land use increase from year 
T= 1 to year T = 3, transportation demand increased and the study 
transportation network started to congest. For instance, most links 
will be saturated (78546) and over capacity in year Т = З for both the 
optimal and the worst land use allocations (Figure 6). 

Optimizing land use allocation helps to relieve long-term traffic 
congestion. High saturation (230046) of Links 19 and 24 occurred 
in the case of the worst land use allocation (Figure 65), whereas 
relatively smooth traffic was observed in the case of the optimal 
land use allocation (Figure 6a). Furthermore, the land use allocation 
was optimized by the proposed bilevel model; however, most links 
in the transportation network are close to or over the capacity (28596) 
in year T —3. This finding shows that relying solely on optimization 
by the proposed bilevel model is insufficient to solve the increasing 
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[RI New residential land [E] New industrial land — [B] New commercial and service — B New institute land 


(e) (f) 


FIGURE 4 Comparison of optimal and worst land use allocation strategies for study 
transportation network: (a) optimal case in year T = 1, (b) worst case in year T = 1, 
(c) optimal case in year T = 2, (d) worst case in year T = 2, (e) optimal case in year 
T = 3, and (f) worst case in year 7 = 3. 
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FIGURE 5 Optimal land use allocation of study transportation network: (a) overview of new residential land, 
(b) proportion of new households in year T = 1 (Household Type 1, richest; Type 2, rich; Type 3, poor; 

Type 4, poorest), (c) proportion of new households in year T — 2, and (d) proportion of new households 

in year T = 3. 
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FIGURE 8 Link saturation in study transportation network: (8) optimal land use allocation and (Б) worst land use allocation. 
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land use and transportation demand. Expanding the transportation 
network is an alternative solution. 


Outlook for Bilevel Model 


Although the proposed bilevel model showed promising results and 
successfully optimized land use allocation with increasing trans- 
portation demand in the fictitious urban area, there is still room for 
improvement. In this study, only home-based trips were considered 
based on household choice and three trip purposes (work, shopping, 
school); however, non-home-based trips and trips with other purposes 
(e.g., truck and taxi) also play an important role in urban transportation. 
Non-home-based trips typically account for 25% to 30% of travel by 
individuals in urban areas (38). An improved model could estimate trip 
production and attractions for all the above-mentioned trip purposes. 
Furthermore, a comprehensive integrated bilevel model could con- 
sider other factors, such as behavior of land developers and owners, 
economic development, transportation policy, and environmental 
effects. Implementing GIS and real land use data into the model will 
provide diverse and in-depth references for discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of the proposed bilevel model. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A bilevel model is proposed to investigate the interactions between 
land use allocation and transportation networks. In the upper land 
use allocation model, CA is deployed to simulate dynamic land use 
change in the spatial and temporal dimensions, whereas the bid—rent 
theory represents different socioeconomic characteristics among 
households as well as competition in the land use market. The lower 
transportation model consists of the logit-based trip distribution model 
and classic user equilibrium of the transportation network model. 
The upper-level model generates a cell-based land allocation strategy 
and residential location choice, which is fed into the lower trans- 
portation model to update the zone-based travel demand. New travel 
cost and transportation accessibility will be produced from the lower 
transportation model and fed back to the upper-level model. A 
combination of a СА and a Frank-Wolfe algorithm is used to search 
an optimal land use allocation strategy with minimal system cost of 
transportation. 

The proposed bilevel model investigated the effects of trans- 
portation on land use allocation. The optimized land allocation of a 
nine-zone network by the model significantly enhanced transportation 
efficiency and reduced the system cost of transportation by 30.8% 
to 90.2%. The model provides a methodology to assess land use pat- 
terns in terms of transportation efficiency and thus provides suggested 
land use changes for future land use planning and zoning. Furthermore, 
the model provides a methodology to assess and quantify the impacts 
of land use patterns on future transportation networks and therefore 
provides information for long-term land use and transportation 
planning. 
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Will It Work? 


Pilot Results from First Large-Scale Global Positioning 
System-Based Household Travel Survey in the United States 


Greg Giaimo, Rebekah Anderson, Laurie Wargelin, and Peter Stopher 


The Greater Cincinnati Household Travel Survey (HTS) is a proof- 
of-concept study for replacing travel diaries with a large-scale multi- 
day Global Positioning System (GPS) survey. The objectives are to 
collect multiple-day data from more than 3,000 households with 
portable GPS devices and improve existing processing software to 
provide data that support modeling approaches in Ohio. No diaries are 
collected for household members younger than 12 years old. A subsam- 
ple of follow-up prompted recall surveys allow respondents to review 
GPS interpreted travel information for verification. This paper, with 
data from the spring 2009 pilot, describes the survey process developed 
for this HTS. It documents that with an address-based sample frame, 
advance letters, and Internet and phone recruiting, a significant sub- 
sample of cell phone-only households can be recruited and surveyed 
with GPS; a representative sample of households can be recruited for a 
GPS-based survey, based on a comparison of pilot sample household 
characteristics with available Public Use Microdata Samples data; and 
response rates for difficult-to-reach households such as cell phone—only, 
lower income, and zero-vehicle households can be improved with a 
cash incentive ($25). The paper provides principles and describes the 
prompted recall survey developed to obtain additional data from a 
subset of respondents beyond the GPS recorded travel for improving 
imputation software. 


The first large survey based on the Global Positioning System (GPS) 
and conducted in the United States is the Greater Cincinnati House- 
hold Travel Survey for the Ohio city. Beyond various logistic issues, 
it is uncertain to what extent a 100% GPS-based survey can capture 
all the information available in a diary-based survey. This paper 
describes the processes used for the spring 2009 GPS survey pilot 
and presents the preliminary findings. The results of the recruitment 
and response by households, the resulting data, and the analyses are 
documented with a view to understanding whether a fully represen- 
tative sample of households can be analyzed using solely GPS devices 
to collect travel information for all household members older than 
12 years old—without the aid (and burden) of respondent-recorded 
trip diaries. 
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BACKGROUND 


Household travel surveys (HTSs) are designed to provide informa- 
tion about daily travel patterns, including trip purposes, time-of-day 
decisions, mode choices, trip lengths and distances, activity loca- 
tions, and routes taken. This information is typically gathered from 
self-reported information in a diary, which is most often used as the 
basis for retrieving information with a computer-assisted telephone 
interview (CATI). Unfortunately, it is well documented that self- 
reporting leads to inaccuracies in travel information. The biggest 
shortcoming is (arguably) trip underreporting. For instance, recent 
work by Wolf et al. (7), Bradley et al. (2), and others comparing a 
subset of diary-reported household travel with GPS-recorded data 
has shown that diary information retrieved through CATI suggests 
trip underreporting ranging from 20% to 30%, with a worst case of 
as much as 60%. 

In addition to the failure to report the number of trips correctly, 
comparative CATI versus GPS data collection procedures have 
found that respondents tend to overestimate trip times and under- 
estimate (seriously) travel distance. Nonmotorized travel (particularly 
walking) is also thought to be poorly recalled compared with motor- 
ized travel, although the extent of this discrepancy has not been 
established scientifically. Location information tends to be even 
more problematic, with people rarely able to provide address infor- 
mation for even commonly visited destinations such as work, school, 
and the local grocery store to the degree of specificity required for 
geocoding and planning purposes (3). The situation is even more 
accentuated when trying to determine the route taken, with few 
people able to detail the route taken in terms of a sequence of 
street names. 

An additional perceived problem with diary-based approaches 
and any type of phone or Internet survey of this nature is the burden 
on the respondent. The burden increases as the detail required and 
the number of days of observation increase. While most HTSs are 
1- or 2-day surveys, evidence suggests that extending the survey for 
3 days or longer results in greater statistical efficiency (4). 

These issues aside, arguably the most pressing problem faced 
by all surveys is nonresponse. While there is marked variability 
depending on the strategies used, as a rule one can anticipate a 2076 
to 3096 response from a mail-back survey, 2596 to 4096 percent from 
a telephone survey, and 60% to 75% percent for a face-to-face inter- 
view. However, nonresponse rates are not evenly distributed across 
the population, with certain groups (teenagers, larger households, 
and people who travel more) underrepresented in surveys (5). This 
situation leads to the potential for significant bias, which can be 
accounted for only partially in post-survey weighting of data results. 
With the many recent developments in improving the capabilities 
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and user-friendliness of small portable GPS devices, the time appears 
ripe to test the potential for GPS to replace travel diaries. 


SAMPLING PLAN 


The Greater Cincinnati Household Travel Survey is being enhanced 
further by recruiting from address-based samples within the eight- 
county survey study area rather than from traditional random-digit-dial 
(RDD) sampling frames. When all sources of undercoverage in RDD 
frames (i.e., households with no telephones, those in zero blocks, 
and cell phone-only households) are considered, the percentage of 
U.S. households not covered by RDD frames may be as high as 30%, 
depending on the metropolitan area. The survey households are 
being sampled from the U.S. Postal Service Delivery Sequencing File 
(DSF) frame, which is based on residential housing unit addresses 
(commonly referred to as deliverable residential addresses). The 
frame includes city-style addresses and post office boxes and covers 
single-unit, multiunit, and other types of housing structures. Known 
business addresses are excluded. A national survey sample vendor 
provides access to the DSF file and conducts the sampling to the 
project’s specifications. By sampling U.S. Postal Service addresses 
instead of using random telephone numbers, the survey can focus 
on more specific areas. This practice improves the geographic 
representativeness of the sample and allows for oversampling of 
hard-to-reach but interesting household groups, such as those in 
transit-oriented neighborhoods, while maintaining the ability to expand 
the sample to be representative of the population as a whole by using 
differential expansion weights. 

The sampling plan for the main survey provides for 3,000 to 
3,600 households completing GPS-based travel inventories, with 
700 to 1,000 households completing prompted recall (PR) surveys 
for additional information over a continuous time frame of 1 year. 
A complete household requires that every person have a complete 
GPS record or diary on a single travel day for one- to three-person 
households, and every person but one for four-person (or more) house- 
holds. A complete PR survey consists of one person from a household 
completing the PR survey. Every recruited household member more 
than 12 years old carries a personal GPS unit for 3 consecutive 
assigned travel days. No diary recordings are substituted for members 
more than 12 years old. A simplified activity diary for children under 
age 13 is provided. For the main data collection effort, 500 households 
per month are recruited. Census block groups within the region with a 
higher transit propensity and near universities are being oversampled. 
Regional household characteristic distributions are monitored inde- 
pendently for specific targets by number of automobiles by num- 
ber of workers, number of automobiles by household size, income 
categories, and life cycle (household type) using Public Use Micro- 
data Samples (PUMS) data. Specific household characteristic distri- 
butions are expected to be met each month. The three geographic 
sampling areas are controlled on a quarterly basis. Distributions by 
political jurisdiction (counties and states) are also monitored on a 
quarterly basis. 

This paper reports the results of the pilot test with 100 completed 
households (and 30+ GPS-PR surveys) conducted during spring 2009. 
For the pilot, census block groups with higher transit propensities 
were oversampled. It was expected that this oversample would provide 
what is needed in terms of overall household characteristic distri- 
butions (especially for households with adult students, low-income 
residents, and zero automobiles). 
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SURVEY PROCESS 


Once the sample is selected according to specifications, the sampling 
vendor attaches land-line phone numbers to the addresses in the 
selected sample. A phone number can be matched with an address 
for about 55% of the sample. These addresses are called matched 
samples.” The “unmatched samples” without phone numbers are 
households with unlisted land-line phone numbers, no phones, or 
cell phones only. 

The developed survey process has a two-pronged approach for 
recruiting households for the GPS-based HTS, depending on whether 
the sample household is within the matched sample or the unmatched 
sample stratum. Figure 1 shows this process flow. 

Because addresses are available for all sample households, all 
households are sent advance letters explaining the survey and each 
household receives a password and directions for accessing the 
project recruitment interview on the web. For the pilot, those house- 
holds without phone numbers (the unmatched sample) were also 
given a short “hot button” transportation issue questionnaire with 
questions such as: “Do you think it is more important to build a 
light rail system or focus on highway improvements in the Greater 
Cincinnati region?" Households were asked to complete the survey 
and return it (in a postage-paid return envelope) with their phone 
number for participation in the GPS-based survey (if they did not 
complete the recruitment online). Respondents had the option of 
calling a 1-800 number to provide a phone number. 

After 1 week, if a sample household has not completed the recruit- 
ment interview online and a phone number is available either from 
the matching process or from postcard returns or 1-800 call-ins, the 
household is called (as in an RDD survey) to complete the recruit- 
ment interview over the phone. During the 6-min phone or Internet 
recruitment interview, three consecutive travel days are assigned. 
Once recruited, GPS units and instructions, household and person 
forms, and children's diaries for those less than 12 years old are 
deployed. The forms, shown in Figure 2, collect work and school 
locations, the two most frequent household shopping locations, and 
GPS usage status for each member on each day. A reminder phone 
call or e-mail takes place the day before the travel date. 

The GPS devices used are personal units (smaller than a small cell 
phone) that can be carried in a pocket or purse or clipped on a belt 
or wrist band. Thus, they record all modes of travel including car, 
transit, bike, and walk. For the most part, the units record 3 days of 
travel. In the pilot survey, respondents were not provided with battery 
chargers and some respondents apparently toyed with the devices 
so that batteries ran out much sooner. In the main survey, battery 
chargers are supplied and respondents are encouraged to charge the 
units each night. 

Finally, a goal of this large-scale GPS-based HTS is to develop 
an efficient (low-cost) means of deployment of the units to and from 
widely scattered sample households around the metropolitan region, 
because the costs of full personal courier delivery and collection are 
prohibitive. The survey procedure plan is to send out the GPS units 
and forms by Federal Express (at a government rate of about $8 per 
package). The outgoing package contains prepaid return shipping 
labels and a return package that can be deposited in any Federal 
Express or U.S. Postal Service drop box. Household respondents are 
also given the project 1-800 number to arrange a Federal Express or 
personal courier pickup if they prefer. Extensive follow-up phone 
calls and Internet reminders help arrange courier pickups as needed, as 
the second most expensive and difficult logistics challenge presented 
by GPS-based surveys can be excessive loss of GPS units. 
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FIGURE 1 Address-based sample recruitment procedures for GPS-based HTS. 


PILOT OBJECTIVES 


The research team sought to obtain an early understanding of 
cooperation and completion rates for different survey respondent 
groups and to test the potential effectiveness of respondent incentives. 
As shown in Table 1, the pilot was designed to explore differences 
in response rates among five groups: 


* Respondent households within and outside the transit propensity 
area, 

* Respondent households in the matched address-telephone 
number sample and unmatched address-telephone number sample, 

e Completion incentives of $0 and $10 for the matched address— 
telephone number sample, 

* Completion incentives of $10 and $25 for the unmatched 
address-telephone number sample, and 

* Completion rates for all key household characteristic segments. 


For the pilot, researchers sought the ability to analyze response rates 
for different realistic combinations of treatments. Thus, the sample 
deployed had the following characteristics: 


* Equal sample for higher transit propensity and medium-to-lower 
transit propensity households, 
* Equal sample for phone-matched and unmatched sample, 


* Equal proportion of matched sample offered $0 or $10 incentive 
to complete, and 

* Equal proportion of unmatched sample offered $10 or $25 
incentive to complete. 


Allocating the pilot sample in this way enabled a statistical com- 
parison of the outcomes between the transit and nontransit areas, the 
matched and unmatched samples, and different incentive levels. AII 
respondent households that completed the GPS portion were recruited 
for the PR survey. 


PILOT RESULTS 


Overall, the ratio of completes to recruitments was relatively sta- 
ble for all geographic and demographic segments. In other words, 
the makeup of the household sample that completed the GPS 
survey was similar to the sample that was recruited in terms of 
both matched and unmatched sample and higher and lower transit 
propensity areas. 

As shown in Figure 3, there was no difference in response and 
completion rates for those offered $0 and $10 incentives among the 
matched sample (with phone numbers). Among the unmatched 
sample (mostly cell phone—only survey households) a $25 incentive 
doubled completion rates. 
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The Greater Cincinnati Area Household Travel Survey 
GPS Instruction Sheet 
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FIGURE 2 Short-form materials piloted with deployment GPS units. 


As Figure 4 shows, in line with the pilot sampling plan, nearly 
equal percentages of pilot GPS completes were from transit and 
nontransit areas—there was little difference in participation rates. 
However, of total completes, 81% were from the matched phone 
sample, while 19% were from the unmatched sample (cell phone or 
unlisted number only). As shown in Figure 5, in relation to the 


TABLE 1 Pilot Sample Design 


Matched Sample Unmatched Sample 


Higher transit access subsample 
$0 incentive 


Lower transit access subsample 
$0 incentive 


Higher transit access subsample 
$10 incentive 


Lower transit access subsample 
$10 incentive 


Higher transit access subsample 
$10 incentive 


Lower transit access subsample 
$10 incentive 


Higher transit access subsample 
$25 incentive 


Lower transit access subsample 
$25 incentive 


incentives, a $10 incentive versus no incentive made little difference 
among households with less than $50,000 incomes and only a slight 
difference for those with $50,000+ incomes. Offering a $25 incentive 
made a significant improvement in the percent of completes among all 
income groups. The $25 increased incentives among households 
with incomes greater than $50,000 as well as among lower-income 
households, but without incentives the representation of these house- 
holds in the completed sample was sufficient. Therefore, it can be con- 
cluded that significant incentives are needed to improve completion 
rates among households with less than $50,000 incomes. 

With respect to the matched and unmatched sample, the Internet 
was the most effective means of obtaining recruits from households 
without land-line phones or listed phone numbers. Additionally, 
19% of recruits from the phone-matched sample responded to the 
advance letter by completing the recruitment online. Only one phone 
number was obtained from the unmatched sample via a return post- 
card or reply to a hot button issue survey. Therefore, this option was 
eliminated for the main survey. Regardless of recruitment method, 
once recruited, completion rates for the matched and unmatched 
sample were equivalent. 
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FIGURE 3 Completion to recruitment rates for sample segments. 
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FIGURE 4 GPS completions as percent of total for matched and unmatched sample 
and for higher transit and lower transit areas. 
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FIGURE 5 Differential impacts of incentives on income groups. 
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FIGURE 6 Contact person (18 to 34 years old) for matched phone 
sample and unmatched cell phone-only sample. 


Respondents 18 to 34 years old are typically underrepresented 
in diary HTSs, and comparisons of diary-recorded trip inventories 
with subsamples of GPS surveys show their trips and tours to be 
underreported. Figure 6 shows that this underreporting age group 
(who are most likely to be cell phone-only households) was captured 
for the GPS-based HTS through an advance letter and go-to web-based 
recruitment interview. 

Tables 2 through 6 show the breakdowns of completed house- 
holds by the key household characteristics compared with the latest 
available PUMS data. With respect to these key household charac- 
teristics, the pilot survey showed that a representative sample was 
recruited and completed by household size. The requirement that all 
household members age 13 or older carry GPS units did not prove 
to be a "respondent burden" barrier. A representative sample was also 
completed by household number of vehicles. However, while an 
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appropriate percentage of zero-vehicle households were recruited, 
extra effort in the form of incentives ($25) will be needed to complete 
zero-vehicle and low-income households. Tables 5 and 6 show that 
nonworking households were easier to recruit than households with 
workers but that it was difficult to recruit low-income households to 
participate. Again, these differences are commonly seen in all HTSs 
and are not unusually present in this GPS survey. 


PILOT SURVEY PROCESS LOGISTIC ISSUES 


From the pilot survey, a number of logistic issues that have both timing 
and cost implications for the main survey were found. Retrieving 
GPS units in a timely manner for redeployment was an under- 
estimated problem. The loss rate for the pilot was 2.7%, mostly among 
low-income, urban households. More units are needed for the main 
survey than expected to cover this ongoing estimated loss rate. 
Incentives of $25 are being offered to the unmatched sample, to 
households with incomes below $25,000, and to zero-vehicle house- 
holds upon completion of the GPS survey and return of the GPS 
device. Some battery outages were experienced over the 3 assigned 
travel days, resulting in some households without a complete travel day 
recorded for each member more than 12 years old. In the main survey, 
battery chargers and instructions are being supplied to households. 


KEY ELEMENTS OF SURVEY DESIGN 
AND PROMPTED RECALL INTERVIEW 


Because the GPS survey was designed to replace diary-based surveys, 
additional information was needed that is typically revealed in a 
diary-based survey. For the GPS survey, in addition to the standard 
demographic and work and school location questions, two main 
shopping destinations are also requested for each household. An 
additional question is asked of each person assigned a device as to 


TABLE 2 Representativeness of Pilot Sample by Household Size 


Percentage of 


Percentage of Household PUMS 2000 
Household Size Households Completes Data (96) Difference (26) 
1 29.2 29.3 27.3 2.0 
2 31.1 34.1 32.0 2:1 
3 15.3 15.9 16.6 -0.7 
4 or more 24.4 20.7 24.1 -3.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


TABLE 3 Representativeness of Pilot Sample by Automobiles Available 


to Household 


Percentage of 


Autos Available Percentage of Household PUMS 2000 

to Household Households Completes Data (%) Difference (%) 
0 9.1 2.4 9.7 -7.3 

1 28.2 28.0 32.3 4.3 

2 40.2 46.3 38.8 7.5 

3 or more 22.5 23.2 19.2 40 
Total 100.0 99.9 


100.0 
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TABLE 4  Representativeness of Pilot Sample by Life Cycle 


Percentage of 
Household Type Households 
Adult household 48.3 
Household with children 32.5 
Retiree household 14.8 
Adult student household 4.3 
Total 99.9 


Percentage of 


Household PUMS 2000 
Completes Data (96) Difference (96) 
43.9 46.0 -24 
34.1 36.6 -2.5 
18.3 14.5 3.8 
3:7 2.9 0.8 
100.0 100.0 


TABLE 5  Representativeness of Pilot Sample by Number of Workers in Household 


Percentage of 


Number of Workers Percentage of Households PUMS 2000 

in Household Households Completes Data (96) Difference (%) 

0 29.7 32.9 24.0 8.9 

1 37.8 35.4 37.4 -2.0 

2 26.8 30.5 31.3 —0.8 

3 or more 3.7 1.2 73 -6.1 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TABLE 8  Representativeness of Pilot Sample by Income 

Percentage of 
Percentage of Households PUMS 2000 

Income Category Households Completes Data (%) Difference (%) 
Less than $25,000 21.8 9.1 20.6 -11.5 
$25,000 to less than $50,000 26.9 28.6 25.1 = ej 
$50,000 to less than $75,000 19.3 20.8 20.2 0.6 
$75,000 or more 32.0 41.6 34.1 7:5 
Total 100.0 100.1 100.0 


its use for the day, whether the device was carried all day, whether 
it was forgotten for part of the day, whether the battery died during 
the day, or whether the device was forgotten the entire day. 

To provide data to improve the software for mode and purpose iden- 
tification, a PR survey was also implemented. It shows each respon- 
dent's travel on the computer screen and asks a series of questions 
about that travel, such as mode and trip purpose. The PR responses are 
then used to improve software, which will be used to impute trip mode, 
purpose, and other missing data for the other completed surveys. 


GPS Data Imputation and Verification: 
Processing Methodology 


The software used to process the GPS data was developed at the 
University of Sydney, Australia, and is described in detail elsewhere 
(3). The first of these programs uses a number of rules to delete spuri- 
ous data (generally the data collected while the device is at rest at 
the end of a trip or possibly in the middle of a trip when there is a 
lengthy delay in movement, such as at a traffic signal) and to split 
the data stream into what are assumed to be individual trips. At the 
completion of this process, maps are generated by the software, along 
with a summary file showing the assumed start and end locations 
of each trip, the time (to the nearest second) when the trip started 


and ended, and some other characteristics of the trip (e.g., distance, 
elapsed time, average speed). 

Because it is not possible to craft rules that will work 10046 of the 
time, the next step in the process is “map editing.” Trained staff review 
the maps for each day using geographic information system software 
and look for possible spurious data that may not have been deleted 
in the initial processing, for possible stops in a trip that the software 
identified as a single trip, and for trips that might be split into two or 
that may be missing because of loss of the GPS signal. Trips may 
not be split correctly by the software because of a rule that dictates 
that an identifiable stop (after spurious data are removed) must last at 
least 120 s to define the end of a trip. Because a number of activities 
take less than 120 s to accomplish that should also define the end of 
atrip (such as picking up or dropping off a person), and also because 
the deletion of spurious data is done conservatively by the software, 
it is necessary to inspect the map and make some edits to the list of 
trips provided by the software processing. 

After map editing is complete, the data are run through several 
processes before producing the data for the web survey. One process 
applies the changes from the amended trip list file to the original trip 
database to remove data points and to split or join trips. Another 
process compares the address information collected from respon- 
dents with the locations of trip ends in the modified trip list and 
records matches for input into the web survey, so that home, work, 
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educational establishment, and grocery shopping locations can be 
shown on the map and the possible purpose of the trip can be shown. 
An Internet address is generated for each individual respondent, 
with the edited GPS trips and asking questions of the respondent 
about these trips, for the purposes of verifying the software processing 
and providing inputs for further software refinements. The data are 
also processed to identify mode and purpose, using a number of 
heuristics that are described elsewhere (5). The information deduced 
by this software is not included in the web survey but is compared 
with what respondents indicate in the web survey. 

The PR Internet format went through several revisions during the 
pilot phase. About 27% of households completed the PR, but there 
was a fall-off among larger households. The purpose of the PR is for 
the respondent to provide feedback on the GPS interpreted travel 
information for the assigned and recorded days. Figure 7 provides a 
screen view of the PR in its pilot form. 


Basic Design Principles for Prompted Recall 


The GPS devices record all location data. The only errors (provided 
that all downloading and processing are done correctly) that can 
occur in the location data are as follows: 


1. Cold start problem. The device is delayed in fixing position 
until after a trip has started. This problem is fixed by the software 
for all except the first trip on the first day and the first trip on the first 
day is fixed by the map editing that precedes setting up the Internet 
address for each respondent to the PR survey. 


FIGURE 7 PR web format. 
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2. Lost signal. Signal loss is a problem only if it occurs near the 
end of a trip and results in a premature destination recording. This 
problem should normally be fixed in the map editing process before 
setting up the PR survey. 


The other things that can be wrong with the GPS record are that 
people did not carry the device with them all day and that the battery 
ran down. In these cases, if people marked on their form that they 
forgot the device for some of the day or that the battery ran down, 
then that day is excluded from the sampling for PR. Apart from these 
issues, the start and end times of travel on the GPS record must 
generally be correct, and, provided that the travel is also along the 
street or rail networks, then a trip must have taken place. 


Possible Errors and Omissions in GPS Record 


This process leads to the assumption that the only things that can 
be wrong with the GPS record for PR respondents that necessitate 
editing the data are as follows: 


1. GPS processing has missed identifying a brief stop (usually 
one that lasted less than 120 s). In this case, the respondent should 
be allowed to insert one or more stops, thereby splitting one trip into 
two or more trips. 

2. GPS processing has identified as a stop that was actually just 
a traffic stop or other delay that lasted at least 120 s. In this case, the 
respondent should be allowed to delete one or more stops, thereby 
linking together two or more travel episodes. 
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Proposed Design for Deletion or Addition of Stops 


With these assumptions, questions of confirmation of the start and 
end times of travel are not asked in the main PR survey, although 
they were in the pilot survey. First, to allow for deletion of a stop, a 
stop is displayed to the respondent, followed by travel, followed by 
the next stop, followed by the next travel. Because the respondent 
can see and edit the second stop and can see the second travel event, 
then the respondent can have the option of deleting the second stop, 
thereby joining the first and second travel event. 

Second, a question is included to ask whether the person traveled 
from the first to the second stop without stopping. If the person 
responds no, then an edit box pops up that allows the individual to 
insert the time stopped and the time travel started again. This process 
also automatically updates when confirmed by the respondent and 
will shorten the display to show two stops and two travel events. 
After completion of all the other travel details (mode, companions) 
and the nature of the stops, the respondent will click on continue, 
which will display the second stop, the second travel event, the third 
stop, and the third travel event of the day. This process continues in 
pairwise fashion to the end of the day. 

If the respondent indicates reasonably accurately the time stopped 
for each added stop, then the GPS record (with speed) will allow 
identifying where the additional stop was with reasonable accuracy. 

A closing PR question will ask whether there is any travel or any 
other stop that the respondent remembers making on that day that 
could not be recorded on the survey. If yes, the individual will be 
asked to record stops and approximate times. The PR survey is then 
complete. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The pilot of the Greater Cincinnati GPS-Based HTS demonstrated 
the following: 


* Address-based sampling can be successful in recruiting cell 
phone-only survey households to a GPS-based HTS with an Internet 
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recruit. Once these households are recruited, they complete the GPS 
HTS in similar proportion to other households. 

* A fully representative sample by characteristics of household size, 
number of automobiles, number of workers, income, life cycle, and 
geographic region can be completed by a GPS-only HTS, recording 
up to 3 days of travel. 

* GPS household completion rates are adequate as well as 
representative. 

* Requiring every household member (older than 12 years) to carry 
a GPS unit for 3 days was not considered an undue burden; paperwork 
and telephone recruit and retrieval times were greatly reduced. 

e Significant incentives and additional efforts are needed to com- 
plete address-phone number unmatched households and households 
with low incomes or zero vehicles. 

* Added trip accuracy reporting and value of route and location 
with speed data (collected with GPS) need to be demonstrated upon 
completion of pilot and main survey trip files. 
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Internet Access 


Is Everyone Online Yet and Can We Survey Them There? 


Colin Smith and Greg Spitz 


Travel surveys can reach potential survey respondents in many ways, 
including intercepting them at activity centers or on transit vehicles and 
contacting them by telephone, mail, or online. The selection of a survey 
recruitment approach should consider whether the population from 
which a sample is drawn is fully covered in order to avoid coverage 
error. This paper presents two case studies that review data collected in 
travel surveys in metropolitan areas in the United States to identify cov- 
erage error, specifically whether lack of Internet access by a segment of 
the population leads to coverage error. The first case study analyzes data 
from several road pricing surveys to quantify differences between those 
who have and do not have Internet access. The second case study ana- 
lyzes data from two transit origin-destination surveys in which respon- 
dents were invited to provide contact details for additional market 
research. This paper compares the overall sample with those willing to 
be surveyed in the future by telephone and those willing to receive a 
future survey invitation by e-mail. Both case studies find that the sam- 
ples with access to the Internet are similar to the larger full samples that 
include those without Internet access and therefore that the coverage 
error found in the Internet-only samples is small. The results suggest 
that, for surveys of general populations of drivers or transit riders, 
surveying only those with Internet access does not introduce significant 
coverage error into travel survey samples. 


Travel surveys can reach potential survey respondents in many ways, 
including intercepting them at activity centers such as shopping 
malls, employment centers, and public buildings; at the roadside, at 
toll plazas, or on transit vehicles during the course of travel; by tele- 
phone or mail to residents of a defined study area; and online through 
e-mails to an Internet survey panel or customer list. 

The availability of computer-based survey instruments that allow 
surveys to be taken online has led to the following research ques- 
tion: is coverage error introduced if only respondents who have 
Internet access are recruited to complete a travel survey? Dillman 
describes coverage error as, “the result of not allowing all members 
of the survey population to have an equal or known chance of being 
sampled for participation in the survey" (1, p. 11). In the context of 
this paper, the populations that may be sampled for travel surveys 
include transit riders, toll road customers, potential users of a planned 
road or transit system, and a sample of all travelers in a given geog- 
raphy. Coverage error is of concern as the omitted segment that is 
not covered may differ in some important way from the covered seg- 
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ments of the population, possibly leading to different inferences being 
made based on the survey data than would occur had the sample 
been representative. This paper presents two case studies that review 
data collected in recent travel surveys to look for evidence of cov- 
erage error, specifically whether lack of Internet access by a segment 
of the population leads to coverage error in Internet-only samples. 
The second case study also compares the amount of coverage error 
in an Internet-only sample with the amount of coverage error in a 
telephone sample. 


SURVEYING BY TELEPHONE 


An example of a survey sampling approach with growing coverage 
problems is random-digit-dial (RDD) telephone surveys. Recent 
research has highlighted the rapidly increasing proportion of house- 
holds without landline telephones, as many households stop land- 
line service and use only cell phones. Tucker et al. (2) explained that 
changes in the U.S. telephone system, especially the rapid growth in 
the prevalence of cell phones, raise concerns about coverage error 
in RDD telephone samples. 

Blumberg et al. (3) found that cell phone-only households made 
up 14.7% of U.S. households in 2007 and ranged from 5% in Ver- 
mont to 26% in Oklahoma. Blumberg and Luke (4) also found that 
coverage error is particularly apparent for low-income adults, young 
adults, and most clearly for low-income young adults, in which the 
proportion of cell phone-only households was 32% in 2006. 

Attempts are being made to supplement RDD samples with cell 
phone samples. Link et al. (5) found that conducting surveys by sam- 
pling cell phone numbers is feasible but is costly and produces rela- 
tively low rates of participation. They also confirmed that significant 
differences exist between cell phone-only households and those 
with other types of telephone access. 

The literature on telephone surveys suggests that coverage error 
exists in telephone surveys that use RDD samples and that remov- 
ing it is difficult and expensive. Despite the well-documented pres- 
ence of coverage error, telephone surveys continue to be used for 
many travel surveys, and in many cases they are conducted without 
using an additional cell phone sample. 


SURVEYING ONLINE 
Couper and Miller explained that 


while we have seen dramatic growth in internet access and use in both 
the developed and developing world, the proportion of those with inter- 
net access appears to have reached a plateau in the USA in recent years. 
Further, regardless of the actual level of penetration, substantial pro- 
portions of the population remain without access to the internet, and 
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the differences between those with and without access show no signs 
of diminishing. (6, p. 832) 


The Pew Internet and American Life Project published research (7) 
that shows that the percentage of U.S. adults online stabilized between 
70% and 75% from the middle of 2005 until the end of 2008, but 
during 2009 it increased by a few percentage points to 77%. Despite 
the recent increase, Pew’s findings suggest that a significant segment 
of the population will not have Internet access in the immediate 
future. 

Other research by the Pew Internet and American Life Project 
shows that Internet use is more prevalent among younger age groups, 
residents of urban areas, higher-income groups, and groups with 
higher levels of educational attainment (8). Among the youngest age 
group of adults, 18- to 29-year-olds, 93% have Internet access, com- 
pared with 83% of 30- to 49-year-olds, 77% of 50- to 64-year-olds, 
and 43% of those 65 years old or older. Rates of Internet access drop 
from 95% of those with household income above $75,000 to 62% 
of those with household income under $30,000. For those with a col- 
lege education, the rate of Internet access is 94%; this share falls to 
37% for those with less than a high school education. 

These data suggest that conducting a travel survey that sampled 
only those with Internet access could lead to coverage error. Cer- 
tain demographic groups with lower levels of Internet access, such 
as those with lower incomes and older populations, may exhibit 
different travel behavior than groups with higher levels of Internet 
access. 


CASE STUDY 1. TOLL ROAD STATED 
PREFERENCE SURVEYS 


The data used for the analysis presented in this case study are from 
surveys of highway users. The main objective of these surveys was 
to evaluate drivers’ willingness to pay tolls or congestion charges 
for new roads, managed lanes, toll bridges, or central area congestion 
charges. This case study reviews the data to look for evidence of 
coverage error and for differences between those with and without 
Internet access. 


Survey Approach 


The data used for the analysis presented in this case study were col- 
lected in six areas around the United States during 2007 and 2008. 
Four of the six locations are in the southeastern part of the country, 
with two surveys in different regions in Florida, one survey in Atlanta, 
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Georgia, and one survey in Jackson, Mississippi. The other two 
surveys are in San Francisco, California, and Anchorage, Alaska. 

To gain representation from different groups of drivers, a multi- 
method sampling approach was used for each survey, where several 
recruitment methods allowed a diverse sample to be collected. For 
analysis, the various respondent recruitment methods were grouped 
into four categories: 


1. Activity locations. Respondents are intercepted at activity 
locations close to the study corridor or area and asked to complete a 
computer-based survey on a laptop at a kiosk set up at that location. 
The locations include shopping malls, Department of Motor Vehicle 
offices, libraries, and public buildings such as city halls. 

2. Employer e-mails. Large employers such as corporations, hos- 
pitals, and universities are contacted and asked to send an e-mail 
invitation to their employees. 

3. Handout or mail-out. A postcard with an invitation to take the 
survey online is mailed to a sample of respondents living in a study 
area or handed out to a sample of respondents using a toll plaza or 
highway, or respondents to a handout or mail-out paper origin- 
destination survey are asked for their e-mail addresses on the survey 
and e-mailed an invitation. 

4. Purchased sample. Members of online survey panels are 
invited to take the survey. 


Table 1 shows the sample sizes for the six surveys grouped by data 
collection approach. The analysis presented in this case study is based 
on the 4,071 survey records collected at activity locations (second 
column in Table 1). 

Each survey included a pair of questions asking whether the 
respondent had Internet access and, if so, whether it was at home, 
work, an “Internet café, library, or other public place using my own 
computer,” or at an “Internet café, library, or other public place using 
their computer terminal.” The surveys also asked respondents a 
set of demographic questions such as age, gender, household size, 
household vehicle ownership, and household income along with 
questions about their travel in the study area for the project being 
studied. 


Survey Results 
Internet Access 


This case study reviews only data collected at activity locations. 
Data are collected at a set of activity locations in a study area that 
are chosen to ensure that the sample is as representative as possible; 


TABLE 1 Sample Sizes for Each Survey Location by Data Collection Approach 
Activity Employer Hand- Purchased 

Survey Location Locations E-mails Mail Out Sample Total 
Anchorage, Alaska 435 17 266 0 718 
Atlanta, Ga. 1,812 1,278 117 966 4,173 
Broward County, Fla. 310 45 247 200 802 
Central Florida 519 469 0 429 1,417 
Jackson, Miss. 331 221 733 0 1,285 
San Francisco, Calif. 664 1,024 0 3,616 5,304 
Total 4,071 3,054 1,363 5211 13,699 
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TABLE 2 Туре of Internet Access for Sample Intercepted at Activity Locations by Survey 


Public Space Public Space 
with Own Using Terminal 
Survey Location Home (%) Work (%) Computer (%) Computer (%) 
Anchorage 91 48 15 10 
Atlanta 88 55 20 14 
Broward County 93 40 17 14 
Central Florida 81 33 16 17 
Jackson 85 52 26 19 
San Francisco 96 82 20 6 
Total 89 55 19 13 


for example, surveying might take place at several shopping malls 
including regular malls and “upscale malls.” Generally, the sam- 
ple collected at activity locations is from a wide cross section of the 
population, as evidenced from the responses to the demographic 
questions in the survey. 

For this analysis, the data collected at activity locations required 
respondents merely to be intercepted at an activity location and meet 
the screening criteria for the survey. Respondents completed the 
survey at the activity location on a laptop computer provided by 
Resource Systems Group, Inc. The data collected at activity loca- 
tions are the only category of data collected in these studies that did 
not require the respondent to have Internet access to take the survey. 

The sample intercepted in downtown San Francisco has the high- 
est rate of Internet access, with only 1% of respondents not having 
Internet access. In relatively affluent Broward County, Florida, only 
7% of respondents did not have Internet access. In the remaining 
survey areas, the percentage of respondents who did not have Inter- 
net access increased to 10% in Atlanta and Jackson, 12% in Anchor- 
age, and 16% in central Florida. Almost 90% of respondents who 
have Internet access have it at home (Table 2). More than half (55%) 
have Internet access at work and about one-fifth have Internet access 
in public spaces. 

An alternative approach to reviewing the responses to this ques- 
tion is to build a hierarchy of Internet access. The first group in the 
hierarchy has Internet access at home and work, which amounts to 
half the respondents with Internet access. The second group, which 
amounts to 40% of those with Internet access, has access at home 
but not at work. For the remaining 10% of respondents with Internet 
access, 5% have access at work but not at home, 3% have no access 


at work or home but have a computer they can use for Internet access 
in a public space, and 2% are limited to using a terminal computer 
at a public space such as a library or Internet café (Table 3). 

The sample from San Francisco stands out as having very high 
Internet accessibility, with 78% having access at both home and 
work. In no other survey location did the size of this group reach 50%. 
The results suggest that very small proportions of those who describe 
themselves as having Internet access rely on Internet access at work 
or in a public space. Only in central Florida did the proportion of 
respondents who rely on Internet access using a terminal computer 
exceed 2% of respondents with Internet access. 


Demographics of Those With 
and Without Internet Access 


A comparison of all respondents intercepted at an activity location 
who do not have Internet access with those who do have Internet 
access demonstrates some demographic differences between the 
groups. Those without Internet access are slightly more likely to be 
in single-person households: 24% of those with no Internet access 
live in single-person households compared with 17% of those with 
Internet access. 

Those without Internet access are slightly more likely to be in 
the youngest age group (16 to 24 years) and the oldest age group 
(65 years or older) than those with Internet access (Figure 1). The age 
distribution of those with Internet access tracks very closely to the 
age distribution of the whole sample (this pattern is repeated for the 
demographics discussed below). 


TABLE 3 Hierarchy of Internet Access for Sample Intercepted at Activity Locations by Survey 


Public Space with 
Own Computer, Public Space 
Home and Home, Not Work, Not Not Home or Using a Terminal 

Survey Location Work (%) Work (%) Home (%) Work (%) Computer Only (%) 
Anchorage 42 49 6 2 1 
Atlanta 49 39 6 4 2 
Broward County 37 57 4 2 0 
Central Florida 29 55 5 5 6 
Jackson 48 41 d 4 1 
San Francisco 78 18 4 0 0 
Total 50 40 5 3 2 
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FIGURE 1 Age distribution by Internet access for sample intercepted at activity locations. 


The screening criteria for the surveys analyzed in this case study 
require that respondents are driving in the study corridor or area and 
therefore practically require vehicle ownership. Therefore, the low 
rate of zero-vehicle households (396 or less) among respondents 
with and without Internet access is to be expected. However, those 
without Internet access are much more likely to be in one-vehicle 
households than are those who have Internet access (45% compared 
with 2796 of respondents), and they are much less likely to be in 
households with three or more vehicles (22% compared with 34% 
of respondents). 

Differences between those with and without Internet access 
exist in household income and employment status. Those without 
Internet access are more likely to be members of households with 
income below $50,000 than are those with Internet access (Fig- 
ure 2). Those without Internet access are also more likely to be 
employed part time, retired, or not currently employed than are 
those with Internet access. 


Case Study 1 Conclusions 


In studies such as the six surveys presented here, in which respon- 
dents are screened for current or likely use of a road, the proportion 
of those with Internet access is slightly higher than in the general 
population. This effect is probably because the relationship between 
household income and Internet access also applies to vehicle owner- 
ship: low-income households are less likely to have Internet access 
and less likely to own a vehicle. 

The results demonstrate that the sample with Internet access has 
a higher income and owns more vehicles than the sample without 
Internet access. The results also show that the sample with Inter- 
net access does not significantly differ in age, income, and vehicle 
ownership dimensions from the full sample. 

The results suggest that, in general, collecting data only from 
those with Internet access is unlikely to lead to significant coverage 
error in a travel survey where driving in the study area is required. 
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FIGURE 2 Household income by Internet access for sample intercepted at activity locations. 
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Omitting the small proportion of the driving population without Inter- 
net access would not change the demographic profile of the result- 
ing sample. However, the results show that rates of Internet access 
vary by survey location. In areas where rates of Internet access are 
lower, there remains a possibility of coverage error. In those cases, 
approaches such as weighting the data to correct for undersam- 
pling of certain age and income categories or collecting data at activ- 
ity locations to collect data from undersampled groups should be 
considered. 


CASE STUDY 2. TRANSIT 
ORIGIN-DESTINATION SURVEYS 


The data used for the analysis presented in this case study are from 
surveys of transit riders. The main objective of these surveys was to 
understand the origins and destinations of a representative sample 
of the population of transit riders. This case study reviews the data 
to look for eviderice of coverage error and for differences between 
respondents willing to be contacted for future surveys by e-mail and 
those unwilling or unable to be contacted by e-mail. 


Survey Approach 


The data used for the analysis presented in this case study were col- 
lected in two locations during 2007: on the Chicago Transit Author- 
ity (CTA) bus and subway network in Illinois and on the Metro North 
Railroad (MNR) east of Hudson commuter rail network in New 
York and Connecticut. Recruitment was carried out on the transit 
vehicles in both surveys, with paper surveys handed out. Respon- 
dents could hand back completed surveys to survey staff on board 
the transit vehicle, mail the completed form back, or complete the 
same survey online. The samples collected were very large: 92,000 
for the MNR survey and 34,000 for the CTA survey. For the MNR 
survey, every one of more than 700 inbound (toward New York) 
MNR trains (weekdays, Saturdays, and Sundays) was surveyed. For 
the CTA survey, a sample of the trips of every CTA bus route and 
subway line was surveyed. 

Both surveys included questions asking whether the respondent 
was willing to be contacted for follow-up market research and col- 
lected contact information to reach them. These questions were 
designed to allow the agencies to build a readily available database 
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FIGURE 3 Transit origin-destination survey 
sample groups. 


of customers. Respondents could provide some or all of the follow- 
ing: mailing address, phone number, and e-mail address. A tele- 
phone sample collected in this way is not analogous to the RDD 
sample discussed earlier because this sample is a mixed sample of 
cell phones and land lines—that is, it is the telephone number where 
respondents are willing to be reached. 

The surveys also asked respondents a set of demographic ques- 
tions such as age, gender, household size, household vehicle own- 
ership, and household income. These questions were in addition to 
questions about their travel on the transit system. 


Survey Results 


For this case study, the research question can be reframed slightly: 
is the sample of respondents willing to be contacted for future survey 
work by e-mail representative of the overall sample, or would survey- 
ing only the e-mail respondents lead to coverage error? The follow- 
ing analysis compares the e-mail sample and the telephone sample 
(i.e., those willing to be contacted by telephone), with the overall 
sample. Figure 3 shows the segments the survey samples can be 
grouped into based on responses to the market research and contact 
information questions. Table 4 shows the sample sizes for each of 
the survey groups for the CTA and MNR surveys. In all cases, the 
groups have in excess of 1,000 respondents. 

Figures 4 and 5 compare the income distributions for the survey 
groups for the MNR and CTA surveys, respectively. The income 
distributions are markedly different between the overall sample 
collected on MNR trains and that collected on CTA subways and 
buses. For the MNR survey, 56% of the sample had an income 
greater than $100,000 per year; for the CTA survey, only 1446 of the 


TABLE 4 Percentage of Respondents Willing to Be Contacted for Future Market Research by 


Survey Location 


Phone only 

E-mail only 

E-mail and phone 

Not available for future research 

Overall sample 

Phone sample (phone only + e-mail and phone) 
E-mail sample (e-mail only + e-mail and phone) 


MNR CTA 
% of Overall % of Overall 

Count Sample Count Sample 

5,407 6 5,281 16 

3,744 4 1,353 4 
12,225 13 5,809 17 
70,624 77 21,557 63 
92,000 100 34,000 100 
17,632. 19 11,090 33 
15,969 17 7,162 21 
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FIGURE 4 Household income by survey segment for MNR survey. 


sample had that level of income. Most CTA riders had lower incomes; 
62% had an income below $50,000 per year, compared with 19% of 
MNR riders. 

Despite the differences between the overall sample income distri- 
butions, within the samples for each survey there are only small dif- 
ferences between the overall sample and the samples willing to be 
contacted by telephone or e-mail for future market research. The 
largest deviations between the samples occur between the group 
with income greater than $200,000 in the MNR survey and the 
group with income less than $15,000 in the CTA survey. For the 
MNR survey, both the telephone and e-mail samples underrepresent 
the proportion of respondents with incomes greater than $200,000, 
possibly due to reluctance among that group to share contact details on 
a survey form. For the CTA survey, the phone sample overrepresents 
the proportion of respondents with incomes under $15,000 and the 
e-mail sample underrepresents their proportion. This problem may 
be due to lower access to e-mail in this lower income group and less 
resistance to sharing a telephone number on a survey form. 


Table 5 compares the age distributions for the survey groups. As 
with the income distribution, there are some differences between 
the overall samples collected on the MNR and CTA systems. The 
age of the MNR sample skews slightly older than the CTA sample. 
The within-sample comparisons also demonstrate only very small 
deviations between the telephone or e-mail sample and the overall 
sample. 


Case Study 2 Conclusions 


The results presented in this case study are based on surveys that 
took place on two large transit systems and obtained very large sam- 
ples with high proportions of total ridership surveyed. Thus, there is 
a high level of confidence that the overall sample collected in each 
case is representative of the transit-riding populations that use those 
systems. The systems have very different demographic profiles, par- 
ticularly for the income dimension: MNR riders have higher incomes 
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TABLE 5 Age by Survey Segment for MNR and CTA Surveys 


MNR 

Phone E-Mail 
Age (years) Sample (%) Sample (%) 
Younger than 18 2 2 
18-24 11 П 
25-34 19 21 
35—44 24 25 
45-54 25 25 
55-64 14 13 
65 and older 5 4 
Total 100 100 


CTA 

Overall Phone E-Mail Overall 
Sample (%) Sample (%) Sample (%) Sample (%) 

2 4 5 5 

13 16 19 20 

22 25 32 28 

23 21 19 18 

22 21 15 17 

12 10 8 9 

5 4 2 4 

100 100 100 100 


(25% аге >$200,000), while CTA riders have relatively low incomes 
(35% are <$25,000). 

For both the MNR and the CTA samples, the results show that an 
e-mail or telephone sample that could be drawn from the overall 
sample would be representative, at least along the income and age 
dimensions that have been shown to be important factors for tele- 
phone and Internet access and use. The results suggest that using an 
e-mail or telephone contact list for future market research from sur- 
veyed transit riders would not lead to significant coverage error in 
those future surveys. 

The results indicate small differences between the e-mail and tele- 
phone contact lists and the full sample of riders, some of which were 
found to be statistically significant differences when applying a 2 
test or a comparison of a two samples t-test. However, these find- 
ings are due to extremely low sampling errors around the distribu- 
tions because of the very large sample sizes. A more reasonable 
approach to deciding whether the e-mail or phone distributions are 
close enough to the overall distributions to be considered similar 
is by judgment and inspection rather than by statistical tests. In 
the authors' opinion the e-mail and phone distributions are similar 
enough to the overall distribution to be considered representative of 
the overall population. 

To mitigate any coverage error that is present, approaches such as 
weighting the data or additional data collection on the transit vehicle 
to correct for undersampling of certain demographic groups should 
be considered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The research question posed at the beginning of this paper was “15 
coverage error introduced if only respondents who have Internet 
access are recruited to complete a travel survey?" The two case 
studies presented the following situations: 


1. Potential road users intercepted at activity locations such as 
shopping malls and 
2. Transit riders surveyed on the transit vehicle. 


In both cases, the sample of survey respondents with Internet 
access or willing to be surveyed by e-mail was not substantially dif- 
ferent from the overall sample along dimensions such as household 
income, age, and vehicle ownership. Therefore, it is possible to con- 
clude that, for surveys of general populations of drivers or transit 
riders, surveying only those with Internet access does not introduce 


significant coverage error into travel survey samples. It is suggested 
that weighting data along demographic categories or conducting 
some supplemental intercept sampling will mitigate the small amount 
of coverage error that may be present. 

The findings presented here are important for practical applica- 
tions because collecting data with online surveys can be relatively 
inexpensive compared with collecting data using telephone surveys 
(or collecting data at activity locations or on transit vehicles). The 
finding that coverage error in Internet samples is not worse than, and 
is potentially smaller than, the coverage error in samples collected 
in telephone surveys means that collecting data with online surveys 
is a suitable alternative to conducting telephone surveys. 

Additional research planned by the authors will extend the work 
presented here by comparing travel behavior among populations 
with and without Internet access. If travel behavior is found to be 
similar in those with and without Internet access, then the need to 
collect a supplemental intercept sample in addition to using online 
surveys would be reduced. 
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Corridor Approaches to Integrating 
Transportation and Land Use 


Kathleen Rooney, Karen Savage, Harrison Rue, 


Gary Toth, and Marie Venner 


Transportation agencies nationwide are under pressure to help address a 
wider range of transportation issues than ever before in the United States. 
Many of them extend beyond traditional state department of trans- 
portation (DOT) activities and span of control. There is an interconnection 
between transportation and land use that the public and local decision 
makers do not often see. Yet the public frequently holds DOTs responsible 
for solving transportation problems resulting from local and regional 
land use decisions and preferred development patterns. The objective of 
this research is to identify and explore successful innovations in integrat- 
ing transportation and land use planning for transportation corridors, 
with a focus on practices that could be transferred to other locations. 
A case study approach was used to identify projects that integrated, rather 
than merely linked, land use and transportation planning and decision 
making. This paper summarizes six case studies: Chicago Metropolitan 
Agency for Planning, Illinois; Envision Utah and the Mountain View 
Environmental Impact Statement, Utah; Gateway Route 1, Maine; NJFIT: 
Future in Transportation, New Jersey; UnJAM 2025 and Places29, 
Virginia; and MetroVision and Blueprint Denver, Colorado. The paper 
also analyzes practices and lessons learned, highlighting common themes 
among the case studies. 


Transportation agencies nationwide are under pressure to help address 
a wider range of transportation issues than ever before in the United 
States. From creating new requirements to increasing awareness of 
climate change impacts on and by transportation, there is a great need 
for interagency collaboration to address shared issues efficiently and 
effectively. Furthermore, ambitious integration efforts must occur 
within the constraints of declining revenues, erosion of the purchas- 
ing power of state department of transportation (DOT) funds, and 
increasing public and political scrutiny. Many of these issues extend 
beyond traditional state DOT activities and span of control. 

An interconnection exists between transportation and land use 
that the public and local decision makers do not often recognize. 
Yet, they frequently hold DOTs responsible for solving transportation 
problems resulting from local and regional land use decisions and 
preferred development patterns. The latter have presented a challeng- 
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ing context for DOTs to maintain the throughput capacity of their 
transportation system investments, while addressing local desire for 
more multimodal choices and improved access. Several states have 
made forays into integrating land use and transportation decisions 
and collaborating with local and regional agencies. 

The objective of this research is to identify and explore successful 
innovations in integrating transportation and land use planning for 
transportation corridors, focusing on specific practices that could be 
transferred to other locations. After an extensive literature review, 
the research team focused on integrating land use and transportation 
planning and decision making, rather than on projects that only 
linked transportation and land use planning. For example, many 
state DOTs will engage a diverse set of stakeholders to collaborate on 
transportation solutions and offer their comments based on local land 
use, environmental resources, and community concerns. Sometimes 
localities align their comprehensive plans according to these trans- 
portation projects or enter into agreements to that effect. Although 
this endeavor is worthwhile, it only links land use and transporta- 
tion rather than thoroughly integrating land use and transportation 
decisions. Each case study included one or more of the following 
elements: 


e Innovative aspects or differing approaches that make the case 
study relevant for use by other DOTs; 

e Simultaneous land use and transportation planning, with both 
sets of agencies at the table creating and exploring solutions together; 

° A joint vision of desired outcomes across transportation, land 
use, and potentially environmental considerations; 

e A strategic implementation plan or component with defined 
outcomes; 

e Planned and actual resource allocation in infrastructure based 
on agreed upon desired outcomes; and 

e Various catalysts for project initiation. 


Integrated land use and transportation planning frequently can 
occur at a higher level than corridor planning, such as at the subarea 
or regional planning levels, with the results of the integrated decision 
making carrying through to specific corridor plans. Many state DOTs 
acknowledge that “corridors” and their transportation impacts do 
not end at the right-of-way boundaries; to be successful in inte- 
grating transportation and land use, corridor studies must extend 
beyond the right-of-way. As a result, notable practices may not reflect 
the traditional definition of a transportation corridor, although they 
lay the groundwork for corridor and project-level integration. With 
this broader definition, the research team identified case studies rep- 
resenting a more expansive framework where integration is planned 
in addition to those specific corridors where integration has been 
implemented. 
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CASE STUDY SUMMARIES 


Six case studies were examined: Chicago Metropolitan Agency for 
Planning, Illinois; Envision Utah and the Mountain View Environ- 
mental Impact Statement (EIS), Utah; Gateway Route 1, Maine; 
NJFIT: Future in Transportation, New Jersey; UnJAM 2025 and 
Places29, Virginia; and MetroVision and Blueprint Denver, Colorado. 
For each case study, the team completed background research and 
conducted a minimum of four interviews with relevant participants 
and experts representing different viewpoints. 


Chicago Metro Agency for Planning 


In 2005, the existing regional planning organization, Northeastern 
Illinois Planning Commission, and the transportation planning agency, 
Chicago Area Transportation Study, were merged at the direction 
of the state legislature. The new comprehensive agency became 
known as the Chicago Metro Agency for Planning (CMAP). This 
consolidation was enacted to accomplish the region’s aim to inte- 
grate land use and transportation. Regional leaders concluded that 
it was needed to accommodate the additional 2.8 million residents 
and 1.8 million jobs anticipated for the Metropolitan Chicago Region 
by 2040 (1). 

From the beginning, CMAP recognized that a regional vision is 
essential to guide future growth and is the foundation for the Chicago 
area's first truly regional comprehensive plan, GoTo2040. The plan 
will go beyond traditional land use and transportation performance 
measures and incorporate broader goals such as health and human 
services. Scheduled for completion in fall 2010, it will establish 
policies and strategies to guide growth and development in the region 
through 2040. Notable practices include the following: 


* Creating an integrated agency and breaking down the barriers 
between the former ones; 

* Making the case for a regional vision and getting the best input 
possible; 

* Encouraging full, active, and collaborative involvement of indi- 
vidual municipalities to align and input municipal plans and needs 
into the regional vision; 

* Leveraging Chicago's intellectual capital; and 

* Assessing developments of regional importance. 


Envision Utah and the Mountain View 
Environmental Impact Statement 


Initiated by business and civic leaders, Envision Utah is well known 
as an excellent example of land use and growth visioning. It was one 
of the first attempts in the country to conceptualize a statewide future 
to include such a large number of diverse stakeholders. In addition 
to the statewide visioning process, Envision Utah provides on-site 
technical assistance for communities to implement the statewide 
vision. 

Envision Utah is involved in a variety of local implementation 
projects. One of them involves the Mountain View corridor southwest 
of Salt Lake City. Envision Utah staff, along with the Utah Department 
of Transportation (UDOT), facilitated the decision-making compo- 
nent of the Mountain View EIS (also referred to as Growth Choices) 
to integrate this transportation project and local land use effectively 
and cohesively. According to UDOT, this project provided an oppor- 
tunity to integrate transportation and land use at the beginning of a 
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project and avoid some of the traditional transportation EIS conflicts 
(2). Notable practices include the following: 


* Connecting statewide visioning to local corridor implementation, 

* Using upfront agreements to keep everyone committed and at 
the table throughout the process, and 

e Including a variety of options as part of a balanced transportation 
solution, not as mitigation or appeasement. 


Gateway 1 


Midcoast Maine residents were looking for a more collaborative 
approach to address regional concerns about increasing traffic con- 
gestion and truck traffic due to rapid corridor development along 
U.S. Route 1. Conflicting opinions about the corridor became evi- 
dent during the state-sponsored Regional Transportation Advisory 
Committee processes, which solicited advice from communities on 
how Maine should invest its transportation dollars (K. Fuller, personal 
communication, Nov. 14, 2008). The Maine DOT therefore needed 
to find a proactive way to work with, and be responsive to, the 21 
communities in the Midcoast region. The Midcoast region commit- 
tee suggested that the Maine DOT develop a comprehensive plan for 
the corridor instead of reacting to spot" problems, such as highway 
widening. In response, the Maine DOT initiated the Gateway 1 
process—a long-term strategic planning project that sought to find 
a way to integrate community involvement and combine munici- 
pally based land use and state-based transportation planning. The 
Maine DOT led a community-based initiative engaging the residents 
ofthe 21 communities in the corridor. They held more than 50 com- 
munity and larger regional meetings where information such as a 
visual assessment of the corridor and a basic land use, transporta- 
tion, environmental, and community inventory was presented (K. 
Fuller, personal communication, Nov. 14, 2008). From these meet- 
ings, the Gateway 1 Stakeholder Steering Committee was created 
and tasked with developing the corridor vision and drafting the 
implementation plan. The goal for this initiative is to preserve 
mobility while enhancing safety, transportation choice, economic 
strength, and quality of life along the corridor. Notable practices of 
Gateway 1 include the following: 


* Fostering collaboration among the project team instead of using 
the team to sell DOT ideas, 

e Creating lasting institutional arrangements so that commitment 
to long-term solutions remains, 

* Balancing transportation needs and the community's concerns, 

* Using strategies to equalize economic development benefits 
among communities in the corridor, 

* Tailoring public outreach to the community and trying new 
techniques to get each community interested, and 

* Leveraging supportive state legislation to improve incentives 
for change. 


New Jersey Future in Transportation Program 
and New Jersey Routes 9, 29, 57, 
31-202, and 322 


The state of New Jersey has faced serious congestion problems over 
the last two decades. The New Jersey DOT has relied on the standard 
approach of adding capacity and road widening but has found it to be 
an unsustainable solution to congestion. Financial resources have 
declined and increasingly need to be used to maintain and fix the 
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existing infrastructure. Due to community resistance and extended 
project development periods, it has taken decades to deliver some 
capacity expansion projects. Consequently, the New Jersey DOT 
decided to develop an approach that addressed congestion prob- 
lems with a balanced and long-term focus rather than chasing 
short-term but elusive fixes. The initiative, known as NJFIT: Future 
in Transportation (NJFIT), focuses on integrating land use and 
transportation planning within the context of viable regional cor- 
ridor projects rather than simply creating short-term solutions. The 
strategy has proven successful by encouraging municipalities to think 
beyond transportation improvements to develop sustainable land 
use policies that complement and support transportation strategies. 
Notable practices used by the NJFIT program include the following: 


* Helping communities to understand how codes, zoning, and 
other ordinances can steer development into unsustainable patterns; 

* Providing technical assistance and toolkits to help communities 
create a codified, shared vision for the community; 

* Establishing a statewide focus on integrated land use and trans- 
portation to promote future project successes strategically; and 

e Finding the appropriate land use, access management, and local 
network solutions to supplement and reinforce the traditional DOT 
approach of investing in the state highway system. 


UnJAM 2025 and Places289, Virginia 


The United Jefferson Area Mobility Plan (UnJAM 2025) combines 
the metropolitan planning organization (MPO) long-range trans- 
portation plan with a rural area plan for five counties surrounding 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Staffed by the metropolitan planning agency, 
Virginia DOT, local land planners, and transit agencies, UnJAM 
2025 integrated transportation planning with local comprehensive 
land use plans. It called for a corridor-based approach to reengineer- 
ing and investing in existing roadways while coordinating developer 
investments to produce a multimodal network of local streets, which 
will protect the capacity of major thoroughfares while increasing 
multimodal travel choice. Places29 is the corridor implementation 
of the UnJAM 2025 principles. The synchronization of the processes 
(decision making and schedule) established a vision to accommodate 
growth along U.S. Route 29 in a centers-based approach. It involved 
coordinating transit-ready developer investments with a multimodal 
network of new streets for local travel, an expanded regional transit 
system, urban grade-separated intersections at key locations on the 
route, and a detailed access management and incident management 
plan (3). Notable practices of this case study include the following: 


* Cooperating at multiple levels of government, including the 
MPO, relevant counties and cities, and state agencies; 

* Creating an incremental and synchronized solution toward a 
common vision in Places29; and 

* Coordinating the land use and transportation processes seamlessly 
through one public involvement process and brand. 


MetroVision and Blueprint Denver 


Denver's MetroVision Plan is a regional plan for growth and develop- 
ment, which incorporates transportation, land use, and environmen- 
tal concerns into a long-range regional plan to manage growth and 
encourage more efficient and effective transportation investment and 
land use. The product is not just a compilation of local plans but a 
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shared vision for the region with targeted growth areas agreed upon 
by local metro area municipalities. Blueprint Denver is an example 
of a local plan that has grown out of the regional framework set by 
the Denver MetroVision Plan. It highlights specific steps to support 
urban centers, environmental quality, and a balanced, multimodal 
transportation system. Notable practices implemented in developing 
the plans are as follows: 


* Using alternative initiatives and tools, such as the Living 
(Complete) Streets approach, a new street classification system, and 
appropriate upzoning to make corridor and regional visions a reality; 

* [nvesting in the most accurate, up-to-date tools and technologies 
that support the prioritization of and lay the groundwork for the most 
pertinent decisions for the situation at hand; and 

* Ensuring that a decentralized area commits to a shared vision 
through formal agreements and continued education by using vertical 
and horizontal collaboration. 


LESSONS LEARNED AND NOTABLE PRACTICES 


Although each case study is extremely valuable, certain themes and 
practices among all six are just as important. In this section, lessons 
learned and notable practices from all case studies are discussed. 


Lessons Learned 


A comprehensive analysis of the different practices in each case study 
yielded several overarching themes, which are summarized below. 
More detail is provided in the individual case studies. 


Local Communities VVill Not Always Hesist State 
DOT Involvement in Land Use Planning 


Local communities can and will welcome state involvement in land 
use planning. Cooperation depends on the approach of the state 
DOT and how the DOT addresses local concerns. Success or failure 
in collaborating with communities on land use planning depends on 
how the community perceives the state's involvement, attitude, and 
objectives. In Utah, the state brought in Envision Utah to help create 
land use and transportation scenarios, building on the broad base of 
support and credibility of Envision Utah (2). In Maine, state and 
local communities along the state route are full partners in crafting 
a plan for the corridor. The DOT spent the necessary time up front to 
build trust and good working relationships, which have been essential 
in developing a plan supported by the communities and the state 
DOT. In Virginia, the state played a leading role in engaging com- 
munities and other agencies to cooperate and contribute to the plan- 
ning process. The key is for the state to approach communities with 
transparent goals and to demonstrate a willingness and ability to 
listen to local concerns. A key approach is to work through exist- 
ing regional entities where the localities and state agencies have 
established relationships. 


Land Use and Transportation Planning 
and Decision-Making Activities Occur Whether 
DOTs or Other Agencies Seek to Integrate Them 


The presumption that transportation agencies cannot influence land 
use is false. Integration can occur by collaborating with communities 
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or through direct and indirect impacts on land use arising from trans- 
portation investment decisions. While transportation agencies may 
understand that land use decisions are local, it does not mean their 
transportation systems are not coordinated with land use or that there 
are no land use impacts from transportation decisions. State elected 
officials, MPOs, and DOTs alike often hesitate to discuss land use, 
fearing that localities may react poorly to perceived state interference 
in this local domain. However, localities can, and in many cases do, 
welcome state and regional leadership and facilitation. At the same 
time, local entities do not want outsiders to take control of the local 
planning process and force specific or top-down solutions. 

While this lesson learned was specific to the Gateway Route 1 
initiative, it was exemplified in most of the other case studies— 
typified as either the fear of transportation agencies becoming involved 
in land use decisions or as an attempt at a solution to address this 
fear. The Gateway initiative shows that the manner of participation 
by state agencies is a key determinant in creating and implementing 
an integrated transportation and land use solution. The Gateway 
initiative demonstrates that even in a strong home-rule state, if the 
DOT or other state agencies approach communities with respect for 
local knowledge and authority and a spirit of collaboration, those 
communities are responsive to outside influence aimed at making 
integrated transportation and land use solutions work for specific 
challenges. 


Collaborative and Integrated Solutions 
Are Achievable, Especially If Agencies 
Start with a Blank Slate 


Many case study interviewees mentioned that if the stakeholders 
involved in the planning process set aside their preconceived ideas 
about what the “correct” solution may be before entering the process, 
then new and perhaps better solutions were often possible. CMAP 
began with an entirely new mandate of integrating land use and 
transportation and other important issues, while integrating actions 
within the agency as an institution. In the Growth Choices process 
in Utah, a key stakeholder cited that starting with a blank slate was 
the only way to see the linkages between the impacts of transportation 
and land use decisions (2). In the Gateway Route 1 initiative, Maine 
DOT refused to allow discussion of possible solutions until every- 
one agreed on the problems in the corridor (2). For the oldest pro- 
jects analyzed for this research (e.g., the NJFIT example), some of 
the integrated solutions have been fully implemented. Similarly, 
with UnJAM 2025 and Places29 in Virginia, the DOT has begun to 
implement some of the initial recommendations of the transporta- 
tion plans and has continued to fund and support similar integrated 
planning throughout the state (2). In Denver, this integration has been 
codified through the street classification system, which identifies 
land use and transportation standards for different types of streets. 
Each of these case studies illustrates that integrating transportation 
and land use can be successful if fresh perspectives are incorporated 
with innovative approaches. 


Integration of Land Use and Transportation Can 
Happen Within Any Organizational Structure 

at Any Level and Apply to Wide Variety 

of Transportation Contexts 


The wide range of case studies presented illustrate that integrating 
transportation and land use can occur at different levels and in dif- 
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ferent contexts. The case studies ranged across the country from the 
Northeast (Maine) to the mountain states (Colorado) and Southeast 
(Virginia). They also covered a wide variety of development con- 
texts from urban (Chicago and Denver) to rural (Maine), or all the 
above (Utah, New Jersey, and Virginia). They spanned different levels 
of agency initiatives. CMAP is an MPO-level agency in an urban 
area that will be integrating land use and transportation in every 
project and for all regional issues. In Utah, the Mountain View EIS 
was initiated at a state level and applied to a very traditional trans- 
portation agency activity (EIS). However, integrated land use and 
transportation scenarios were developed and evaluated, and the 
solutions will be implemented at local and state levels. Although 
Gateway Route 1 began as a state DOT-led initiative, it is evolving 
into a regional corridor-based framework (4). NJFIT is an over- 
arching state DOT program with consistent staff statewide. UnJAM 
2025—Places29 is also an MPO-led initiative but in a much smaller 
community 2 h outside of Washington, D.C. In Denver, while it was 
an MPO vision, much of the implementation innovation is occurring 
within the city of Denver. The research demonstrated that it is not 
necessary to have enabling or special legislation or a unique situa- 
tion to succeed in integrating land use and transportation planning 
and decision making. 


State Legislation Can Provide Structure Needed 
to Support Land Use and Transportation Integration 


The most obvious example of how state legislation can support the 
integration process is illustrated by the CMAP process in Chicago 
where state legislation mandated integrating the Northeastern Illinois 
Planning Commission and the Chicago Area Transportation Study. 
Another example is the Sensible Transportation Policy Act (STPA) 
passed by the Maine legislature, which directed Maine DOT and the 
state planning office to draft a rule to link land use and transportation 
processes of the STPA to those for the Comprehensive Planning and 
Land Use Regulation Act. The legislation codified the premise that 
land use and transportation planning must be done simultaneously 
to protect transportation safety and mobility while enhancing com- 
munities. Another example is in New Jersey, where the pilot corridor 
projects involved the New Jersey DOT and the New Jersey Office of 
Smart Growth and frequently the New Jersey Office of Environmen- 
tal Protection and municipal compacts or partnership agreements. 


Giving Travelers More Options Is One 
of Most Common Solutions 


The principles of a traveler-based strategy include designing for 
pedestrians and bicyclists; creating more compact, mixed-use down- 
towns with connected street networks; connecting transportation 
modes, particularly around transit; and considering that congestion 
in dense city centers can be effective at reducing automobile travel. 
These strategies support multimodalism, ultimately reducing traffic 
congestion and creating a sense of place for the community. Additional 
toolbox strategies include the New Jersey DOT's building for transit, 
creating more connections, providing better access, designing roads 
in context with their surroundings, and calming traffic. Such solu- 
tions also tend to help DOTs control access to their facilities and pre- 
serve past and current investments in the highway system. In Virginia, 
they tried to create more complete, connected road and parallel road 
networks on a grid system and include multimodal design aspects, 
coordinated with future transit-ready development (Figure 1). 
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FIGURE 1 Places29 identified how a multimodal road network parallel to typical suburban highway could be provided over time 
by coordinating and connecting roadways built by individual developers. (Source: H. Rue, January 6, 2010.) 


Any Worthwhile Process Takes Time but Can Be 
Incredibly Valuable over Long Term 


Because of limited resources, communities are often used to compet- 
ing with each other and may not perceive much incentive to cooper- 
ate in achieving potentially shared goals. However, in Maine, New 
Jersey, Virginia, and Denver, the sponsoring transportation agencies 
took the time to earn the community’s trust and build consensus. This 
investment led to mutual understanding and shared decision making 
among community members. Sometimes it may appear that a year or 
more for consensus building is a luxury. However, patient, upfront 
collaboration with key stakeholders can lead to eventual widespread 
support for the right project in the right place and to cost savings for 
the design and construction of projects that are supported by the com- 
munity. Regions that have an established agency (typically, a regional 
planning agency or council of governments) that incorporates MPO 
and rural transportation planning, rideshare and transit system coor- 
dination, housing programs, and land use planning will have a head 
start on an integrated approach—even when land use decision making 
is retained by the individual localities. 


Transportation Agencies Have Tools Necessary 
to Succeed at Integrating Transportation 
and Land Use 


In addition to identifying the most notable practices, the project team 
also explored the breadth of solutions used. As shown in Table 1, each 
case study project used a variety of practices to achieve integrated 
solutions. Several strategies are used in all case studies (or almost all) 
and are worth mentioning. They include the following: 


* Focusing on access management (in design and operations); 
e Integrating land use and facility design to address capacity, 
aesthetics, safety, and multimodal issues; 


Providing for multimodal options in design; 

Improving transit; 

Rezoning for increased density; 

Regulating development to match corridor form; and 
Controlling land uses adjacent to transportation facilities. 


Agencies do not necessarily need to develop new tools but can 
use the tools at hand to integrate land use and transportation at the 
corridor level. While it might be easier from an organizational point 
of view to integrate land use and transportation planning fully in one 
agency, as in the Chicago case, it is possible to succeed in integrating 
land use and transportation planning and decision making under a 
variety of organizational structures. 


Notable Practices 


Some of the most valuable and noteworthy practices exemplified by 
the six case studies in the research are summarized in this section. 


DOT Funding of Local Studies for Integrated 
Planning or Smart Growth 


In developing the NJFIT program, planning was done in full collab- 
oration with the communities, which were allowed to direct consultant 
resources in creating a vision for how each community wanted 
to evolve. With NJFIT, each corridor project proceeded through 
three identifiable stages: public education and outreach to elevate 
public awareness and point out the difficulties of pursuing "business 
as usual;" community consensus building through use of external 
consultants, information sharing, and shaping of shared values; and 
community codification that involved revising municipal plans and 
ordinances and drafting agreements that involved multiple jurisdic- 
tions (P. Cohn and G. Toth, unpublished data, Dec. 18, 2009). This 
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TABLE 1 Spectrum of Solutions 
Envision Utah- Gateway MetroVision- 
Mountain View Route 1, UnJAM 2025- Blueprint 
CMAP, Ill. EIS, Utah Maine NJFIT Places29, Va. Denver, Co. 
Design 
Rightsizing the road P P,I 
Access management P P P P,I PI P 
Integrating land use and facility design to address P P,I P RI Р, 
capacity, aesthetics, safety, and multimodal issues 
Aesthetic improvements to better integrate P P P P,I 
transportation facilities 
Provision for multimodal options P,I P P P P,I PI 
Covering-depressing of roads to reconnect P 
neighborhoods 
Creating redundancy-parallel roads in the network P P P P,I 
Operations 
Intelligent transportation strategies P I Р,1 Р 
Variable-priced managed lanes Р С 
Overall freeway land management Р 
Access management P Р Р Р.І Р 
Services and Programs 
Transit improvements P P P P,I Р 
Commute trip reduction programs Р P,I 
Park & Ride lots linked to high-occupancy vehicle lanes P С 
Land Use 
Rezoning to get transit-oriented development, higher P,I P,I RI Р.І Р, І 
densities, and mixed-use clustering 
Development regulation to match corridor form PJ EI P PI P 1 
Growth management P,I P,I P P,I 
Concurrency requirements Р EB P,I 
Joint use of Park & Ride lots and development P РТ 
Controlling land uses adjacent to transportation РД P,I Р P,I P,I 
facilities 
Protecting adjacent land use from undesirable aspects P,I PI P P,I 
of transportation facilities 
Other 
Transfer of development rights programs P P C 
Intergovernmental agreements for reciprocal action P,I P,I P P,I I 


NOTE: P = planned; I = implemented; C = considered but not implemented. 


practice may be contrasted with some other DOTs’ corridor plan- 
ning approaches in long-range planning, in which the DOT directs 
the consultant resources, and regional planning agencies are asked 
to approve results. Similarly, in Virginia and Utah, state DOTs 
contributed to funding their integrated planning initiatives (2). 


Educating Communities About Trade-Offs and 
Implications of Different Investment Strategies, 
Including Consideration of Megatrends, and 
About Land Use and Transportation Concerns 


In New Jersey, the NJFIT program is helping communities understand 
how codes, zoning, and other ordinances can steer development into 
unsustainable patterns. The program also provides technical assistance 
and toolkits to help communities create a codified, shared vision for 


the community (5). Denver and Chicago allowed advisory boards and 
the public to share values and explore investment scenarios and impli- 
cations to come to a consensus and understand more about trade-offs. 
The Utah DOT evaluated land use and transportation in integrated sce- 
narios, ranging from a low density, automobile-dependent scenario to 
one with compact, dense development and an extensive transit com- 
ponent. The Maine DOT followed a similar approach by developing 
and considering the impacts of three integrated scenarios, which the 
stakeholder steering committee evaluated. DOTs, MPOs, and corridor 
planning groups can draft “myth busters” to help the public understand 
land use and transportation connections, as the Maine DOT Gateway 
Route 1 Corridor planning group did to build more support for the 
Gateway Route 1 vision and implementation (2). NJFIT and Den- 
ver's Blueprint program offer planning resources on their websites 
that address some of these issues as well. UnJAM 2025 used interac- 
tive tools at the planning sessions to engage citizens constructively. 
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Relating Mobility to Community Form 


Denver’s Living Streets program, street classification, and rezoning 
efforts have helped relate mobility to the community’s form and 
design. The New Jersey DOT initiated a Mobility and Community 
Form (MCF) program to help communities plan future transportation 
and land use. MCF planning emphasizes the connections between the 
local system and the design of community facilities, buildings, and 
open space. This program is supported by the New Jersey DOT and 
the Municipal Land Use Center at the College of New Jersey (6). The 
program helps communities transition from traditional zoning in mas- 
ter plans to a more integrated form-based development code that links 
land use and transportation. The approach encourages linking the local 
street grid to the design of community facilities, buildings, and open 
space. The New Jersey DOT developed a guidance resource for com- 
munities to use to incorporate these strategies into their master plans. 


Focusing on “System Wellness” and Regional 
Approach That Identifies Challenges 
for Overall Transportation Network 


NJFIT is designed to focus new investment on keeping the trans- 
portation system healthy rather than waiting for it to deteriorate and 
then doing the infrastructure equivalent of major surgery. This focus 
on “system wellness” means more smaller projects that are synchro- 
nized with county and local transportation systems and land use plans 
that can be implemented faster through state, regional, and local 
partnerships. It is a “faster, better, cheaper approach to new capital 
investment” (H. Volk, personal communication, Nov. 20, 2008). 

In the Denver metro area, development of the Mile High Compact 
is a landmark intergovernmental agreement documenting and foster- 
ing a broad base of support for growth management in the region. 
By signing on to the agreement, 40 jurisdictions representing more 
than 80% of the Denver region’s population voluntarily agreed to 
designate and abide by a voluntary urban growth boundary or area, to 
accept their share of future land development, and to identify common 
comprehensive plan elements and MetroVision objectives in their 
local comprehensive or master plans. 

In Chicago, CMAP created a process to review major develop- 
ments that have significant regional effects. Developments qualify 
if they meet or exceed certain thresholds related to size, purpose, and 
intensity of use. While localities maintain final approval authority, 
СМАР” role is critical to identify broader potential benefits and 
drawbacks. 


Building Institutional Arrangements and Processes 
for Decision Making That Allow Hegional Hesidents 
to Address Transportation, Land Use, 

and Environmental Issues Collaboratively 


In Maine, this forum has already led to smaller voluntary local- 
ized guidelines that support integrated planning goals and help to 
achieve corridor objectives. Through a memorandum of under- 
standing in the alternative institutional arrangements, localities 
are codifying agreements that help to implement a transit-oriented 
corridor through local laws, regulations, and comprehensive plans 
(4). In Chicago, CMAP was created on this premise by the state 
legislature. 
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Explore Community Values in Depth to Build 
on Them and Find Consensus 


In Maine, New Jersey, Virginia, and Denver, the sponsoring trans- 
portation agencies took the time to earn the community's trust and 
build consensus. This investment led to mutual understanding and 
shared decision making among community members. For example, 
the Maine DOT conducted an attitudes survey to help build the 
collaborative process and guide the vision and implementation of 
the Gateway 1 initiative. More than 500 randomly selected residents 
across the region were asked about specific values related to property 
rights, governmental regulation, home rule, interlocal cooperation, 
economic development, scenic quality of the corridor, and choice of 
transportation (7). This information helped create a Gateway 1 
specific solution with messages tailored to each community. The 
Midcoast residents' values guided the solutions and, ultimately, their 
ability to be implemented. 


DOTs and MPOs Have Created Incentives 

and Pursued State Legislation or Bond Initiatives 
to Implement Integrated Planning 

and Sustainability Programs 


The Maine DOT, the New Jersey DOT, and to a certain extent Virginia 
have taken this approach. In Chicago, CMAP has pursued bond 
initiatives to create financial incentives for local governments to 
support desired development approaches. In Maine, municipalities 
that develop plans using the STPA guidelines are eligible for 
transportation-planning assistance and other investment incentives 
such as bonus prioritization points for the Maine DOT's competitive 
programs and funded highway reconstruction and mobility projects 
and incremental reductions in local match requirements. The New 
Jersey DOT emphasizes that state and federal transportation funding 
to implement transportation improvements is linked to the municipal- 
ity's willingness to embrace integrated land use and transportation 
principles in master planning and zoning ordinances. The Virginia 
localities have pursued state legislation to allow development impact 
fees and to allow local funding options for transit improvements, but 
their efforts have been rejected by the state legislature (2). 


DOTs Have Found Success in Pressing the Land 
Use Connection and a Quid pro Quo of Local 
Investment in Land Use Decisions That Support 
Multiple Modes and Help Preserve the DOTs' 
Highway Capacity Investments 


NJDOT shares the message that "communities that want to have a 
say in transportation must let transportation agencies have a say in 
the community's land use." Maintaining this quid pro quo message 
upfront is an important tool to establish a message that compromise 
is essential (P. Cohn and G. Toth, unpublished data, Dec. 18, 2009). 
Completing a well-connected network of roadways parallel to major 
highways, with better connections within and between neighborhoods, 
was a key transportation principle advocated in the New Jersey 
example as well as in the Virginia case. Solutions in both states 
included well-executed design details for pedestrian-friendly streets, 
bike lanes and trails, transit stops, safer intersections, and pedestrian 
crossings. 
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CONCLUSION 


Transportation agencies are increasingly being held responsible for 
addressing transportation challenges resulting from local and regional 
land use decisions and development patterns. Consequently, there is 
a great need for interagency collaboration to address shared issues 
at the nexus of transportation and land use efficiently and effectively. 
The objective of this research is to identify and explore successful 
innovations in integration of transportation and land use planning for 
transportation corridors, focusing on practices that could be transferred 
to other locations. 

Rather than identifying projects that merely link transportation and 
land use planning, the research team identified six case studies from 
across the nation that exemplify successful strategies and approaches 
for integrating land use and transportation planning and decision 
making. This paper summarizes those approaches and analyzes notable 
practices and lessons learned, highlighting notable practices within 
each of the case studies and as a whole. Such practices demonstrate 
various approaches used by state DOTs and other agencies that have 
broadened the scope of planning and design of transportation facil- 
ities to improve management and function of regional transportation 
corridors, thereby better serving community needs. Through a com- 
prehensive analysis of the different practices in each case study, the 
research team identified key lessons learned by organizations that are 
proactively integrating land use and transportation decision making, 
which include the following: 


* Local communities will not always resist state DOT involvement 
in land use planning. 

e Land use and transportation planning and decision-making 
activities occur whether DOTs or other agencies seek to integrate them. 

* Collaborative and integrated solutions are achievable, especially 
if agencies start with a blank slate. 

* The integration of land use and transportation can happen in any 
organizational structure and apply to a wide variety of transportation 
contexts. 

* State legislation can provide the structure needed to support 
land use and transportation integration. 

* Giving travelers more options is one of the most common 
solutions. 

* Any worthwhile process will take time but is valuable over the 
long term. 

* Transportation agencies have the tools necessary to succeed at 
integrating transportation and land use. 

* Through this research, the team determined that successful 
integration often includes the following key elements: simultaneous 
land use and transportation planning, with both sets of agencies at 
the table creating and exploring solutions together; creating a joint 
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vision of desired outcomes across transportation, land use, and 
potentially environmental considerations; having a strategic imple- 
mentation plan or component with defined outcomes; and allocating 
resources and government investments in infrastructure based on 
agreed upon desired outcomes. 
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From Academia to Application 


Results from Calibration and Validation 
of First Hybrid Accessibility-Based Model 


Vincent L. Bernardin, Jr., and Michael Conger 


This paper presents an overview of a new architecture for travel demand 
forecasting models. The new hybrid accessibility-based models are neither 
traditional trip-based models nor standard activity-based simulation 
models. Instead, they are a blend of aggregate and disaggregate compo- 
nent models offering much of the sensitivity typical of activity-based 
models but with more modest development and application costs. This 
paper presents results from the first full application of the new model 
design. It documents the experience of the Knoxville (Tennessee) Regional 
Transportation Planning Organization from the data collection and 
visioning stage to the stage of investing time and resources to develop 
the new model. Ultimately, some basic comparisons are made between 
the new hybrid model and the previous trip-based model. Some key 
innovations in the new model design are highlighted, making special 
note of added sensitivity to planning and policy variables. The paper also 
reports findings related to the effects of residence location on travelers’ 
willingness to travel and the effect of psychological barriers such as 
river crossings and county lines on stop location choice. 


TRB, in its Special Report 288: Metropolitan Travel Forecasting, 
Current Practice and Future Direction, encouraged metropolitan 
planning organizations (MPOs) to share their experiences developing 
advanced travel models, stating, *MPOs experimenting with or fully 
implementing advanced modeling practices should document their 
experiences, including costs, advantages, drawbacks, and any trans- 
ferable data or model components.” (1, p. 9). This paper reports on 
the development and implementation of an advanced travel model 
for the Knoxville (Tennessee) Regional Transportation Planning 
Organization (TPO). The first section presents the TPO's motivation 
and data collection efforts supporting the model development and 
the final section focuses on the development and application costs of 
the model and comparisons of model performance with the previous 
trip-based model where possible. 

The remainder of the paper focuses on the model's architecture, 
highlighting innovations and the sensitivity offered to various policy 
and planning variables. The new Knoxville regional travel model 
(KRTM) is the first of a family of hybrid, accessibility-based travel 
models. It is neither a traditional trip-based model nor a standard 
activity-based microsimulation model. Instead, it is a blend of aggre- 
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gate and disaggregate component models that offers much of the 
sensitivity typical of activity-based models with more modest devel- 
opment and application costs. The new model design was introduced 
in concept only 2 years ago (2). Since then various components of 
its design have been the subject of academic research (3—5). A second 
model of similar design is now under development for the Evansville, 
Indiana, MPO. This paper, however, presents the first application of 
the new model design for the Knoxville TPO and its sensitivity and 
performance. 


DATA COLLECTION AND MODEL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The development of any travel model should be supported by a good 
program of local data collection and guided by the planning needs 
and vision of a particular community. The development of the new 
KRTM could not have taken place without the TPO’s data collection 
efforts; the model's architecture evolved in large part in response 
to events that identified improved model accuracy and sensitivity 
as priorities while acknowledging the constraints of the TPO's 
schedule and budget, which precluded development of a standard 
activity-based model. 

Good, ongoing data collection is essential to developing and 
maintaining good models. It is worth chronicling the Knoxville TPO's 
data collection and model development program over the past decade 
because it illustrates how an ongoing data collection program can 
provide better data and be more financially feasible by spreading 
the cost of data collection efforts over several years. The history of 
development of the Knoxville model also illustrates good interagency 
cooperation between the Tennessee Department of Transportation 
(TDOT) and the Knoxville TPO with the helpful involvement of the 
University of Tennessee and a peer review panel. 

In the year 2000, the TPO commissioned the 2000 Household 
Travel Behavior Study, a prompted recall survey of 1,538 house- 
holds in Knox and Blount Counties to support the development of a 
modern four-step travel demand model to replace the existing travel 
model for Knox and Blount Counties implemented in MINUTP (6). 
The TPO contracted with a consultant to develop a model incor- 
porating an expanded study area. The model area was expanded 
to incorporate neighboring counties using year 2000 census data 
and rich roadway attribute information from TDOT's Tennessee 
Roadway Information Management System. Model development 
began in 2003 and was completed in 2004, validated to year 2000 
traffic counts. 

In 2005, the TPO conducted a peer review of its travel model (7). 
The panel included representatives of several MPOs, the University 
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of Tennessee, FHWA, the TPO, and its consultant. The peer review 
made several recommendations: 


e Additional data collection: 

— Transit onboard survey, 

— External cordon line origin-destination survey, 

— National Household Travel Survey add-on and household 
survey update including collar counties, and 

— Commercial vehicle survey. 
* Further model development and refinements: 

— Develop mode choice models, 

— Develop a land use model, 

— Enhance network detail and zone structure, 

— Make feedback loop convergence based, 

— Develop destination choice models and eliminate k-factors, 
and 

— Further develop the freight model. 


All the recommendations of the peer review have been addressed as 
of 2009, with the exception of the recommendation of a commercial 
vehicle survey. 

An external cordon line video origin-destination study was 
conducted for TDOT and the TPO in 2007. The TPO and TDOT 
commissioned the 2008 East Tennessee Household Travel Survey 
covering an additional 1,400 households in Knox and Blount Counties 
as well as the collar counties of Loudon, Anderson, Union, Grainger, 
Jefferson, and Sevier to supplement the original survey in 2000 (8). 
Knoxville Area Transit also had a small onboard survey conducted 
in September 2008. All three additional data sources were incorporated 
in development of the new version of the KRTM. 

Before the update of the KRTM and per the recommendation of 
the peer review, the TPO had an urban land use allocation model 
developed to assist in developing future land use scenarios. A short- 
term update of the KRTM completed in 2008 updated the model to 
a new 2006 base year and incorporated several of the more easily 
implemented improvements recommended by the peer review, such 
as making the feedback loop convergence based. Development of 
the advanced version of the KRTM addresses the remaining recom- 
mendations of the peer review with regard to model refinements, 
including development of mode and destination choice models and 
improvements to the freight model. 

Development of an advanced travel model was partially motivated 
by the 2005 peer review but goes well beyond its recommendations. 
The move toward a new model design, incorporating experimental 
destination choice models was motivated by several factors. 

The peer review commented on the k-factors in the previous version 
of the model and, more generally, it was recognized that gravity 
models were not performing well in the diverse, multinucleated 
Knoxville region. The hope that more sophisticated models, incor- 
porating additional variables, could do a better job of replicating and 
predicting travel patterns in the region was a significant motive for 
the model upgrade. This hope seems at least partially vindicated by 
the results of the new model development. A comparison of the total 
daily trip tables produced by the old and new versions of the KRTM 
reveals that the new model provides a 3396 increase in explanatory 
power over its predecessor (see the final section for details). 

A seminar conducted for the TPO by its consultant team in 2007 
and also attended by representatives of TDOT and the University 
of Tennessee helped identify additional planning issues of concern 
and provided further motivation for the new version of the model. 
In addition to the spatial distribution of trips, three broad issues 
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received considerable attention. The first issue was the interaction 
of transportation with land use and the sensitivity of the travel model 
to different land use scenarios that might be developed with the help 
of the new land use model. There was some discussion of possible 
new land use development patterns or policies favoring more dense, 
mixed-use development. The possible exploration of transit-oriented 
development was also raised, and there was a general reaffirmation 
of the peer review's recommendation of developing mode choice 
models to support transit planning, although it was tempered by 
recognition of the limited transit mode share and resources for transit 
and transit planning. The possibility of future tolling or pricing sce- 
narios also received significant attention, although developments in 
Tennessee may have now made those options less likely. 

The TPO's whole data collection and model development program 
over the past decade supported development of the new advanced 
travel model. In particular, three elements were critical and are worth 
highlighting. First, collection of the household travel surveys provided 
the primary data source for development of the new model. The 
TPO could not have afforded to collect a 3,000-household survey in 
a single year. However, collecting two surveys in 2000 and 2008, 
which yielded a combined data set of roughly that size, proved fea- 
sible with the support of TDOT. Moreover, by collecting the data 
at two different times, the data set included not only the typical 
cross-sectional information but also a longitudinal dimension with 
Observations at times when gas prices were very different. As a result 
it was possible to incorporate gas price as a variable in the new model; 
a single, traditional travel survey collected at one point in time would 
not have supported this inclusion. 

Second, ongoing development of the trip-based model also sup- 
ported development of an advanced model by providing a tested 
highway network, zone system, and external model. Although they 
may appear small, they represent a significant effort that, by being 
incorporated in earlier model development, made final development 
of the advanced model feasible. 

Third, the model peer review in 2005 and the later visioning 
seminar in 2007 provided motivation and direction for development 
of the model and helped strengthen the collaboration between TDOT 
and the TPO. These events helped identify the accuracy of the spatial 
distribution, transit forecasting capability, and improved sensitivity 
to alternative land use scenarios as priorities for further model devel- 
opment. Many aspects of the new model’s design developed in 
response to identification of the importance of these issues. To high- 
light one example, variables like the activity diversity within zones 
and intersection approach density were incorporated to provide greater 
sensitivity to land use and development patterns. 

MPOs interested in moving toward advanced travel models 
would be well served to follow these three elements of the Knoxville 
TPO’s program: programming ongoing data collection, making 
investments in maintaining and developing their current models, 
and periodically involving a wider group of peers and stakeholders. 


OVERVIEW AND DESIGN OF KNOXVILLE’S 
ADVANCED MODEL 


The KRTM predicts average weekday traffic volumes for all road- 
way classes of Knox and Blount Counties and major arterials and 
collectors in Anderson, Jefferson, Sevier, Loudon, Union, and Roane 
Counties and portions of Grainger County (Figure 1). The model’s 
roadway network covers more than 6,600 lane miles over an area of 
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FIGURE 1 KRTM study area. 


3,425 mi? represented by 1,019 traffic analysis zones (TAZs). The 
new KRTM also predicts the Knoxville Area Transit average weekday 
bus system ridership and number of average weekday bicycle and 
pedestrian trips within the region. 

The prediction of roadway volumes, transit ridership, and bicycle 
and walk trips entails predicting the travel behavior of the region’s 
population, which was estimated at 863,000 persons in 2006. 
The population is diverse and is distributed among several local 
activity centers, including Knoxville, Maryville, Oak Ridge, and the 
Gatlinburg-Pigeon Forge-Smoky Mountains tourism area. The area 
incorporates varied topography and includes a large student population 
associated primarily with the University of Tennessee. 

The new KRTM represents the next generation of travel demand 
models. The previous version of the model was a good traditional 
model. The sequential trip-based design it implemented was based 
on research and practice that solidified in the 1970s and served as a 
standard for three decades. However, within the past decade there 
have been major advances in the ability to model urban and regional 
travel, which have been successfully used in about a half dozen 
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metropolitan areas across the country. Both tour- and activity-based 
models as well as the hybrid trip-tour-based design implemented 
in Knoxville offer greatly improved policy sensitivity. In particular, 
the new KRTM offers the following features that its predecessor 
lacked: 


* Sensitivity to fuel prices; 

* Planning capability for transit, bicycle, and pedestrian modes; 

* More realistic representation of special populations (seniors, low 
income, students); 

e Sensitivity to urban design (mixed uses, grid versus cul-de-sac- 
style street networks); 

* Ability to represent shifts in the timing of travel (e.g., due to 
congestion); 

* Consistency with tours and trip-chaining behavior; 

* [mproved traffic impacts due to halo effects around major 
developments (e.g., malls); 

* More accurate commuting patterns from destination choice 
models; 
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* Improved representation of speeds and delays from traffic signals, 
stop signs, and so forth; 

* Improved accuracy of alternative analysis from new assignment 
algorithms; and 

* Reduction of aggregation bias, which can skew model results. 


The first tour- or activity-based models that offered these planning 
capabilities took considerable resources to develop and run. Most 
activity-based models took years to develop and run for 24 to 48 h 
on computers with 10 or more processors (9). In contrast, after several 
delays, primarily for the completion of data collection efforts, the 
new KRTM was developed in essentially 9 months and runs in less 
than 4 h on a standard dual-core laptop. 

The speed of the new KRTM is a result of its hybrid model design. 
This architecture is based on recent research (3—5) and combines 
some elements of traditional “four-step” as well as several components 
from recent activity-based models but is ultimately distinct, made 
possible by the stop location and sequence choice structure original 
to the hybrid design. 

In summary, the KRTM modeling process, illustrated in Figure 2, 
begins by generating a synthetic population of individual households 
based on the aggregate characteristics of the population encoded 
in the TAZs. Then a model predicting households’ level of vehicle 
ownership is applied. The number of tours (sojourns beginning and 
ending at home) for various purposes (work, school, other) and the 
number of stops on those tours are predicted for each household. 
The dominant mode of travel (private automobile, school bus, 
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public bus, walking, biking) is chosen for the household’s tours for 
each purpose. Then, for automobile tours, grouping households 
within the same TAZ together in two basic market segments, prob- 
able locations of the stops on automobile tours are chosen. Next, for 
each probable stop location, a preceding location is chosen so that 
the resulting probable sequences of stops form tours that begin at 
home and proceed from one stop to the next until returning home. 
For each trip in the resulting travel pattern, the probability of walk- 
ing, driving alone, or driving with passengers is predicted, as is 
the departure time (in 15-min periods) and toll eligibility. Finally, 
the trips are assigned to the roadway network and routes are chosen 
so that travelers minimize their travel time and costs. The result- 
ing travel times are used to recalculate accessibility variables, and 
both are then fed back and used to repeat the process, beginning 
from the generation of tours and stops until the changes from one 
iteration to the next in the resulting roadway volumes are minimal. 
Many component models in this framework are familiar from tra- 
ditional trip-based or standard activity-based models. The following 
sections provide additional details on some of the more innovative 
components. 

The adjective “‘accessibility-based” originally used to describe the 
model design refers to the way accessibility variables are calculated 
and iteratively fed back through the modeling process to provide 
sensitivity to lower-level decisions in upper-level choices. Although 
different in some details, it is essentially the same as using logsum 
and proxy variables for the expected utility of subsequent choices in 
activity-based models. Earlier work (2) in development of the new 
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model design characterized the architecture as accessibility based. 
However, in response to confusion between accessibility based and 
activity based and the helpfulness of the term “hybrid,” the model 
design is now more frequently being identified by that term. 

Hybrid refers to two ways the new model design blends aspects 
of four-step and activity-based models and defies traditional catego- 
rization. First, the hybrid KRTM model can be described as trip 
based insofar as it essentially produces aggregate trip table matrices of 
trips between origins and destinations rather than disaggregate records 
detailing individual travelers’ activities. However, hybrid models 
like the new KRTM can also be described as tour based as the travel 
patterns they predict can be mathematically proven to be consistent 
with tours (3) and all travel is segmented within the model by types 
of tours; this process has the effect of eliminating non-home-based 
trips, which are problematic in traditional models. Hence, models of 
this design are hybrid trip-based and tour-based models. 

Models like the KRTM are hybrid aggregate-disaggregate models. 
Unlike four-step models, which were (traditionally) entirely aggregate, 
and activity-based models, which are entirely disaggregate, the KRTM 
and similar models include both aggregate and disaggregate component 
models. Yet, despite its inclusion of disaggregate choice models, 
there are no random number draws or Monte Carlo simulation in the 
KRTM. As aresult, the KRTM's model can produce a forecast of 
average or expected values from a single run, unlike activity-based 
or other simulation models, which require multiple runs to produce 
an average forecast. Any difference between two KRTM model runs 
is directly attributable to differences in their inputs as with tradi- 
tional trip-based models. In simulation models, the multiple model 
runs are necessary when comparing alternatives to ensure that the 
difference between model runs results from differences in the alter- 
native inputs rather than from differences in the random numbers 
drawn for each run. 

The shift from the disaggregate framework of individual households 
to the aggregate framework of trips between zones midway through 
the model distinguishes the hybrid approach. The use of disaggregate 
components minimizes aggregation bias in the early steps of the model, 
including the particularly sensitive primary or tour mode choice. At 
the same time, the approach minimizes model run times by taking 
advantage of the fact that it is computationally much easier to predict 
a set of trips, which is consistent with tours, than to enumerate the 
individual tours. 

The hybrid approach adopted here has limitations. It lacks the 
explicit representation offered by activity-based models of the inter- 
actions among household members and of constraints in timing 
travel and activities (although these phenomena are still implicit in 
this framework). However, given lower development costs and run 
time and the reproducibility of results, the hybrid model architecture 
presented a practical and cost-effective way to incorporate more 
sensitivity and realism in the KRTM to address the TPO's current 
and future planning issues. 


INNOVATIVE COMPONENTS 
AND ADDED POLICY SENSITIVITY 


This section presents some unique and innovative components and 
features of the KRTM’s hybrid model design, highlighting sensitivity 
to policy variables. This sensitivity to different planning scenarios 
and policy alternatives provided motivation for the new model's 
development and is a key element of the model's added value over 
its traditional trip-based predecessor. 
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Population Synthesis and Vehicle Ownership 


The KRTM's model process begins with generation of a synthetic 
population of households. Although various techniques have been 
used and are constantly being improved upon, this procedure has 
become fairly standard in activity-based models. The technique 
applied in the KRTM uses ordinal logit models to develop marginal 
distributions as inputs to iterative proportional fitting. The main 
difference between the KRTM procedure and those used in most 
activity-based models is that it does not use the resulting matrix as 
probabilities and randomly draw households from it to create a 
synthetic population; instead it uses the elements of the matrix 
as weights to produce a synthetic population deterministically. 
The vehicle ownership model that is then applied is a disaggregate, 
ordered-response logit model very similar to those used in activity- 
based models. The only difference is that it is not applied using Monte 
Carlo simulation but to produce an updated synthetic population 
segmented and reweighted by vehicle ownership. 


Tour and Stop Generation 


The new KRTM generates the number of tours and stops rather than 
full-day activity patterns or the number of home-based and non-home- 
based trips. The number of tours and stops of each type is estimated 
by using multiple regression models applied to the disaggregate 
synthetic population of households. First, the number of tours of 
each type is estimated for each household. Then, for each stop type, 
the number of stops per tour is estimated. 

In this framework, the modeled behavior is dominated by the tour 
generation equations, with stop generation playing a secondary role, 
in some ways similar to, albeit simpler than, the day pattern activity 
generation framework developed by Ben-Akiva and Bowman (70) 
and used in most activity-based models, which allows for more 
trade-offs. This simplified approach to tour and stop generation is 
not essential to hybrid model design, and more elaborate model 
frameworks that allocate stops to tours may be developed at a later 
date, giving the model additional behavioral fidelity. However, the 
simple framework adopted for this version of the KRTM still offers 
significantly improved sensitivity over traditional models. 

While cross-classification models were once viewed as an advance 
over regression models for generating trips, it was due to their ability 
to reduce aggregation bias compared with regression models, which 
were applied to zones as a whole. By applying regression models 
instead to a disaggregate population, aggregation bias is eliminated 
altogether in the approach adopted here. In this context, regression 
models offer two advantages over traditional cross-classification 
models used for generating trips. First, they allow the incorpora- 
tion of additional variables. While cross-classification models are 
limited to two or three variables, regression models can include more 
variables, introducing sensitivity in resulting trip rates to gas prices, 
the number of seniors, and accessibility variables in addition to the 
basic demographic characteristics. As Table 1 shows, the tour and 
stop generation models offer sensitivity to considerably more variables 
than traditional cross-classification models. Each of these variables 
had a statistically significant effect and offers intuitive behavioral 
plausibility. Moreover, these effects enjoy the statistical support of 
the full data sample used to estimate the models and do not have 
problems common to cross-class methods, which result in some trip 
rates supported by very few observations. 

Second, the use of regression models allows for limiting the 
nonlinearities in the model’s travel rates to the two non-full-day 
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TABLE 1 Factors Affecting Tour and Stop Generation 
HH HH Non- HH 
Workers workers Students 
Work tours + 
Work stops + 
Other stops + 
School tours N/A 
School stops N/A 
Other stops A 
Other tours N/A 
Short maintenance stops N/A 
Long maintenance stops N/A 
Discretionary stops N/A 


NOTE: ^: variable (column) increases tour/stop rate (row); Ё 


activity patterns and linear effects with plausible behavioral expla- 
nation: satiation effects (e.g., decreasing marginal increase in trips 
for each additional household member) and interaction effects 
(e.g., vehicles and workers increasing together increase travel more 
than either increasing by itself). Some satiation effects were incor- 
porated in tour generation equations through the use of logarithmic 
transformations. Although interaction effects were widely tested, 
the only interaction effect that proved statistically significant was the 
interaction of gas prices and household income; increasing gas prices 
decreased certain stop rates but only for low-income households. 

Including accessibility variables in tour and stop generation makes 
the trip rates in the KRTM elastic with respect to travel costs with 
modeled elasticities ranging from 0.13 to 0.16 for various tour and 
stop types. Introduction of this elasticity results in a variety of 
plausible effects, including less tour making by residents of rural 
(lower accessibility) areas, decreasing trip making in response to 
congestion (decreasing accessibility), induced trip making in response 
to added network capacity (increased accessibility), and induced stop 
making or halo effects in response to new land use developments in 
nearby zones (increased accessibility). 


Tour Mode Choice 


In the new KRTM, as in activity-based models, the mode of travel 
is modeled in two stages: tour mode choice and trip mode choice. 
First, after tours are generated, they are assigned a primary mode by 
tour mode choice models. Later, after the spatial distribution of stops 
creates trips, individual trips are assigned a mode, based on the primary 
mode of the tour, in trip mode choice models. 

The KRTM predicts a household's choice of primary mode for 
its tours of each type using disaggregate nested logit models. The 
models incorporate level-of-service variables for each mode and fairly 
traditional cost and demographic variables including bus fares, gas 
prices, vehicle ownership, income, number of workers and students, 
and the presence of seniors. They also include built environment 
factors as determinants of walking. Several such variables proved 
significant for one or more tour types, including the percentage of side- 
walk coverage, activity diversity (mixed-use development patterns), 
and intersection approach density, measuring the street network 
design (with high values for traditional grids and low values for 
cul-de-sac-style neighborhoods). 

The incorporation of behaviorally sensitive tour mode choice 
models in the new KRTM represents significant added value com- 


Seniors HH HH 
in HH Vehicles Income Gas Price Accessibility 
N/A N/A | N/A + 
N/A + | + 
МА + + 
N/A N/A N/A 
N/A N/A N/A 
N/A + N/A 
T + + 
+ + + 
+ Tol + 
+ + + 


] variable (column) decreases tour/stop rate (row); HH, household; N/A, not applicable. 


pared with the previous model in which mode shares were fixed and 
totally insensitive to demographics, levels of service, cost, and other 
policy variables. In addition to automobile trips by occupancy class, 
the new model produces the system-level transit ridership, the number 
of transit trips generated by each residence zone, and the total regional 
number of daily walk and bike trips. Moreover, the model architecture 
allows for the straightforward addition of future component models 
to produce transit and nonmotorized trips at the route and street level. 
The main innovation—and key difference between the tour mode 
choice models developed for the new KRTM and those common in 
activity-based models—is the way they measure the level of service 
provided by each competing mode and the related assumption of the 
hierarchy of travelers' choices (i.e., whether travelers' destination 
choices depend more on their mode choices or vice versa). In the 
KRTM, the level of service provided by each mode is measured by 
accessibility variables. These variables can be understood as proxy 
variables for the expected utility of a subsequent destination choice, 
implying destination or stop location choice conditional on tour mode 
choice. This situation represents the reverse assumption from that 
typical in traditional trip-based and standard activity-based models. 
The traditional hierarchy, with mode choice conditional on desti- 
nation choice, was first developed for very large metropolitan areas 
with significant choice rider markets, and it is likely appropriate for 
modeling affluent commuters in this context. However, this model 
structure implies that travelers are generally more likely to change 
mode than destination. This assumption may be incorrect for many 
travel markets in the United States and may partially account for the 
well-documented optimism bias in transit forecasts (77). More recent 
research abroad (72, 13) and evidence from the Knoxville data set (5) 
suggest that the KRTM reverse hierarchy and its opposite assumption 
that travelers are more likely to switch destinations than modes is 
more appropriate. In general, this assumption appears more plausible 
in markets like Knoxville with few choice riders where mode choice 
is generally a foregone conclusion (i.e., either travelers have access 
to a car and do not consider riding transit or they do not have access 
to a car and rely on transit, thus choosing their destinations, possibly 
even workplace, based on where the transit system can get them). 


Stop Location and Sequence Choice 


The KRTM hybrid model design hinges on its double destination 
choice framework of stop location and sequence choice models. It 
is the first model to apply this structure in practice, although it has 
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previously been the subject of research (3, 4). The double destination 
choice framework offers a substantial improvement over traditional 
trip-based models. 

The spatial distribution of trips in traditional models, based on a 
single gravity model for each trip purpose, is open to several serious 
critiques. First, it is insensitive to trip-chaining efficiencies (e.g., the 
tendency of travelers to group their stops into convenient tours, such 
as stopping at restaurants near their workplace and frequent shopping 
locations). However, it has been demonstrated that this situation can 
be remedied with agglomerating and competing destination choice 
models, which incorporate variables measuring each destination’s 
accessibility to locations with complementary activities (4). Trip- 
chaining efficiencies thereby incorporated as destinations that are 
more accessible to complements are more convenient and therefore 
more likely. 

Most crucially, however, traditional trip distribution models can 
produce travel patterns that are physically impossible, because they 
are not consistent with the basic physical requirement that travel 
takes place in continuous paths through space and time and in the 
context of daily travel, closed tours. This is a serious problem with 
traditional models. The reason for it is surprisingly straightforward. 
Traditional models produce trips (trip tables) as a result of two 
models, trip generation and trip distribution, representing behav- 
iorally the choice to participate in an out-of-home activity and the 
choice of where to engage in this activity (e.g., the choice to go 
shopping and the choice of where to shop). However, it will produce 
trips only if the home is assumed to be the trip’s origin. In the general 
case including non-home-based trips, two spatial choice models 
(such as gravity and destination choice models) are necessary to 
define a trip by its origin and destination. 

The double-destination choice framework adopted in the KRTM 
addresses the choice of both a trip’s destination and its origin. 
First, in stop location choice, travelers choose all the destinations and 


TABLE 2 Factors Affecting Stop Location Choice 
Impedance 


Travel Time x 


Accessibility County 
of Traveler's River Line Intra- 
Residence Crossing Crossing 


Work Tours 


Work (low inc.) 
Work 
College 
Nonwork 


UT Tours 
UT campus N/A 


N/A N/A N/A 
Other Е 
School Tours 

School 
Other 
Other Tours 
Short maint. 
Long maint. 


Discretionary 


General 
zonal Accessibility | Complements 
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locations where they will stop during the day—where they will go. 
Next, in stop-sequence choice, travelers choose an origin for each 
destination they will visit—where they will go from. The choice of 
origins must simply obey the constraint that each place that travelers 
visit is an origin exactly as many times as it is a destination. This 
“traveler conservation constraint” requires that as many travelers 
arrive at as leave each location every day so that travelers are never 
created or destroyed in the model. This constraint, together with the 
basic structure of the model, ensures that it will produce physically 
possible trips consistent with closed tours. For a formal demonstration 
of this process, see Bernardin (3). 

The KRTM stop-location choice models address not only the 
incorporation of convenience and trip-chaining efficiencies but other 
effects as well, including the following: 


* The effects of various impedances including 
— Travel times and 
— The psychological barrier represented by political boundaries 
and river crossings; 
e The effects of traditional attraction or size variables such as 
employment and enrollment; 
e The effects of other destination qualities, such as 
— Their accessibility to complements and to substitutes, 
— Their degree of activity diversity (mixed uses), and 
— The cost of parking; and 
e Effects of travelers’ characteristics, such as income and acces- 
sibility of their residence. 


Most effects presented in Table 2 are incorporated in the model by 
adding terms to the logit model’s utility function. However, the trav- 
eler heterogeneity effects related to income and residence location 
are handled differently. Analysis of average travel times from home 
to stop locations of the various types by income group indicated that 


Destination Qualities 


Activity Pay 
Diversity Parking 


Access to Bus 
Substitutes Availability 


Access to 


N/A N/A N/A 
N/A 


N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 


NOTE: UT = University of Tennessee; K-12 = kindergarten through 12th grade; inc. = income. 
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the only statistically significant difference was between low income 
(<$25,000 per year) and other work locations. Income was therefore 
used simply to segment the model and estimate separate work location 
choice models for low-income workers and other workers. 

Incorporation of the accessibility of travelers’ residence location 
reflects the fact that when people choose a residence location, they 
also effectively choose how far they are willing to travel. Travelers 
who live in dense, urban (high accessibility) areas are likely to 
have shorter trip lengths than travelers who live in remote, rural 
(low accessibility) areas. In the stop location choice models developed 
here, travelers’ willingness to travel—and hence, trip lengths— 
varies as a function of the accessibility of their residence. In many 
gravity models, a gamma function is used as the friction factor 
function. In many destination choice models, an exponential function 
of travel time (f) is used as the friction factor function (fy; = ei) so that 
the term in the utility simplifies (B,t,;) and the willingness-to-travel 
parameter, B,, can be easily estimated. However, in the models 
adopted here, travel time is interacted with the accessibility of the 
residence zone (ао) so that the friction factor term in the utility function 
becomes B,donf,; (the friction factor would be given, fj; = eb), The 
results of model estimation, documented in detail elsewhere (14), 
support the general hypothesis that rural residents are willing to visit 
locations farther from their homes than urban residents. In general, the 
willingness to travel of residents of the most urban (most accessible) 
areas was about 10% lower than the regional average, whereas the 
willingness to travel of residents of the most rural (least accessible) 
areas was about 200% higher or twice the regional average for most 
stop types. Together with the sensitivity-to-travel costs introduced 
through incorporation of accessibility in tour and stop generation, 
the KRTM begins to present a more realistic picture of travel in dif- 
ferent area types with residents of rural areas making fewer but longer 
trips than urban residents; in traditional models, all travelers behave 
the same regardless of their residence location. 


Destination Size (attractions) 


Basic Industrial Retail Service University 
Employment Employment Employment Employment Employment 
+ + + + МА 
+ + + + МА 
МА N/A N/A N/A + 
МА МА + + N/A 
N/A N/A N/A N/A + 
N/A N/A + + N/A 
N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 
N/A N/A + + N/A 
N/A N/A + + N/A 
N/A N/A + F N/A 
N/A N/A + + N/A 
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The KRTM is also believed by the authors to be original in statis- 
tically estimating parameters related to the reluctance of travelers to 
cross major rivers and county lines [although turnpikes were used 
as a psychological barrier by Chow et al. (75), and origin county— 
destination county k-factors have been common]. The amount of 
additional impedance represented by these psychological boundaries 
varied significantly for different stop types. For the choice of work 
and school locations, county lines represented 3.5 to 3.6 min of 
additional travel time (based on the value of travel time for travelers 
residing in average accessibility areas); for other stop locations, their 
effect was not particularly significant, generally representing less 
than a minute of additional travel time. The significance for school 
location choice, in particular, stands to reason, as most students attend 
public schools within school districts that respect county lines. The 
tendency of workers to work in the same county where they live is 
less obvious but not implausible. The impact of river crossings also 
varied in magnitude by stop type, generally representing between 
0.9 and 3.3 min of additional travel time, with the higher values for 
school and work location choice but, unlike county line crossings, 
was almost universally significant. 

The KRTM remaining component models for predicting trip mode 
choice, departure time choice, toll eligibility, and route choice or 
traffic assignment offer some unique improvements as well but are 
largely comparable to components of other travel models. The main 
features of note are the use of 15-min time periods and sensitivity to 
peak spreading in departure time choice. 


BENEFITS AND COSTS OF NEW KRTM 


The new hybrid KRTM offers all the improvements in behavioral 
fidelity and added sensitivity to policy variables detailed in the pre- 
ceding sections at considerably lower cost than previous advanced 


UT Student K-12 HH or HH 
Residents Enrollment Population 
N/A N/A N/A 
N/A N/A N/A 
N/A N/A N/A 
N/A + N/A 
N/A N/A N/A 

+ N/A N/A 
N/A + N/A 
N/A + + 
N/A N/A N/A 
N/A N/A N/A 
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models. As noted earlier and as others have reported (9), most 
activity-based models 


* Typically take 2 to 3 years to develop, 

* Cost $600,000 to $800,000 in consultant fees (not including 
data collection), 

e Run for 1 or 2 days, 

e Run on custom-developed software, and 

e Run on computers with 10 or more processors. 


TRB’s Special Report 288 stated, “Insufficient evidence exists that 
advanced models can be implemented for a reasonable cost and will 
provide significant improvements over current practice. . . . There are 
valid concerns about the costs associated with the new models and 
the amount of data needed to specify, calibrate, and validate them." 
(1, p. б). 

Compared with other advanced models, costs of the KRTM to the 
Knoxville TPO have been modest. The new KRTM 


° Was developed in 9 months after several delays primarily related 
to data collection, 

* Cost less than $300,000 in consultant fees (not including data 
collection), 

e Runs in less than 4 h, 

° Runs on commercially available software (with custom macros), 
and 

e Runs on a standard laptop with a 2-GHz dual-core processor. 


As noted, the KRTM hybrid approach makes some compromises 
and has limitations compared with activity-based approaches—most 
notably, the lack of explicit modeling of intrahousehold interaction 
and constraints on the timing of activities and travel. However, it 
offers substantial improvements over traditional trip-based models 
and at relatively low cost. 

Attempts to compare the performance of activity-based and 
traditional trip-based models have often highlighted the need to 
consider differences that may bias the comparison. In comparing the 
previous trip-based and the new hybrid versions of the KRTM, 
several points are worth noting. The network and zone system used 
in the 2008 update of the trip-based KRTM and the 2009 hybrid 
KRTM are the same and both were validated to the same base year 
and set of counts. However, the trip-based KRTM was based on 
only the 2000 household survey data; the new hybrid KRTM was 
developed from the combined 2000 and 2008 household survey data. 
Both models used the same external-external trip table developed 
from the 2007 cordon line survey, but the new KRTM includes an 
improved external-internal trip model, a new visitor travel model, 
and improvements to the truck model in addition to improvements 
to the core component models presented here. 

Keeping these factors in mind, some comparisons can be made 
between the previous, trip-based KRTM and the new hybrid KRTM. 
Experience with other advanced models has shown that base year 
assignment validation statistics are not necessarily the best means 
of comparison as traditional trip-based models can be calibrated to 
reproduce an observed base year quite well, which was arguably the 
case with the Knoxville models as well, although the new advanced 
model did result in a somewhat better assignment of 28.13% root- 
mean-squared error (RMSE) versus 32.95% RMSE for the traditional 
model. Assignment models can cover a multitude of errors in the 
underlying trip tables, however, so a more meaningful and reveal- 
ing comparison is between the trip tables produced by the models. 
Comparing the total daily person trip tables from the two models with 
the observed person trips from the household surveys, the McFadden 
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rho squared (versus the null hypothesis of total randomness) (16) for 
the new model was 0.168 for the new model versus 0.126 for the old 
model. Thus, although a great deal of the observed spatial variation 
in trips remains to be explained, the new hybrid model offered a 
33% increase over the explanatory power of its predecessor. 

Sensitivity analyses and comparisons of model predictions with 
observations of conditions other than the base year data used to 
calibrate the models are necessary to compare performance of the 
old and new KRTM as planning and forecasting tools. However, the 
sensitivity of the new model to variables such as gas prices, acces- 
sibilities, parking costs, the senior population, activity diversity, 
intersection approach density, and other variables to which the old 
model was insensitive gives some basis for expecting better forecasts 
from the new model. 
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Estimating Price Elasticities 


of Ferry Demand 


Thomas Adler, Youssef Dehghani, and Celine Gihring 


Washington State Ferries operates what is by far the largest ferry sys- 
tem in the United States. The ferry routes serve as the primary trans- 
portation link to several islands in Puget Sound. Customers include a 
mixture of commuters, nonwork travelers, and tourists who use the fer- 
ries as walk-on or drive-on passengers. The system experiences seasonal 
and time-of-day peaks that result in some routes operating at capacity 
for drive-on customers. As part of a recently completed long-range plan- 
ning effort, Washington State Ferries in association with the state's 
transportation commission wanted to evaluate the impact of changes in 
fare policies—in particular, to analyze the effects of charging different 
fares at different times of day. Fare levels have changed several times 
over the past several years. The resulting elasticities corresponding to 
these fare increases were calculated and provide a reasonable foundation 
for estimating the effects of future fare changes. However, the elasticities 
do not reflect the effects of charging different fares by time of day. To 
estimate those elasticities, a stated preference survey was designed and 
administered to current drive-on customers. Data from the survey were 
used to estimate both segment-level discrete choice models for choice of 
alternative drive-on sailings, walk-on, or shifting to an alternative route 
or mode. Hierarchical Bayes estimation was used to develop models that 
reflect random heterogeneity in preferences and those models were used 
in a simulation model to estimate time-of-day fare elasticities. This 
paper describes the resulting fare elasticities and their implications for 
fare policy. 


The Washington State Department of Transportation Ferries Sys- 
tem (WSF) was formed in 1951 and has grown to 10 routes with 
more than 500 daily sailings. Its vessels carry nearly 23 million 
riders annually, making the system by far the largest in the United 
States. Figure 1 shows the routes on the system, most of which are 
served by vessels that carry both automobile (drive-on) and pas- 
senger (walk-on) customers. 

Because of continuing growth in the Puget Sound region, the 
demand for ferry service is projected to increase as the population 
in ferry-served markets grows. However, the system is constrained 
by tight financial resources, limited vehicle-carrying capacities to 
accommodate peak demand, and aging vessels and terminals. The 
"ferry bill" passed by the legislature specified that a long-range plan- 
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ning effort should be undertaken, supported by ferry travel survey 
data and improved technical approaches in ridership to address these 
issues. Ridership modeling-forecasting was a key analytic compo- 
nent to support development of the new long-range plan. It provided 
key input in a variety of areas, including assessing future demand 
for ferry services, shifting demand between travel modes, testing pric- 
ing strategies, and accommodating growth in demand while shifting 
riders into time periods that have excess capacity. 

The final plan, completed in summer 2009, provides guidance 
to WSF future service and investment decisions through the year 
2030. In particular, the legislation included the following directives 
for WSF: 


e Reconnect with customers to get better information about their 
travel, 

* Improve its forecasting approach to ensure its plans are based 
on the best projections of future needs, 

* Develop strategies to minimize costs, 

* Implement adaptive management practices to keep costs as low 
as possible while continuously improving the quality and timeliness 
of services, 

* Consider operational and pricing strategies that would improve 
asset utilization and reduce costs, and 

* Reestablish the vehicle level-of-service standard to fit better 
with current policy and funding realities. 


The ferry bill posed a challenge as well as an opportunity in the 
area of ridership forecasting analysis. The joint technical commit- 
tee's ferry finance study has raised concerns related to the methods 
previously used to develop ridership forecasts. 

A technical working group was formed to assist in developing and 
reviewing the forecasting methods. The group included expertise 
from public agencies and consulting firms in the area of travel demand 
modeling and forecasting analysis. This group met regularly over the 
course of about 1.5 years. They reviewed the ridership forecasting 
approaches, underlying data and assumptions, and model results 
and provided valuable feedback to the modeling team in the form 
of recommended refinements to procedures and “reasonableness” 
assessments of the results. 

The resulting plan considers a variety of possible strategies 
related to pricing. Specifically, the ferry bill required that “the depart- 
ment shall annually review fares and pricing policies applicable to 
the operation of the WSF.” The WSF is required to develop fare and 
pricing policy proposals that must accomplish the following: 


* Recognize the uniqueness of travel sheds in terms of fare-box 
recovery rates and pricing policies; 

* Use data from the market survey conducted by the Washington 
State Transportation Commission; 
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FIGURE 1 WSF routes. 


e Be based on input from public hearings with affected ferry users 
and review with affected ferry advisory committees; 

* Generate the amount of revenue required by the biennial trans- 
portation budget; 

* Consider the impacts on users, capacity, and local communi- 
ties; and 

° Keep the fare schedules as simple as possible. 


Passenger Full Fare (1-Way) 
$0.00 
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Also, the WSF was asked to consider options for using pricing to 
level vehicle peak demand and to increase off-peak ridership. Key 
pricing strategies evaluated in the plan include the following: 


* Peak period surcharges (i.e., applying a surcharge to a peak 
time of day, day of week, or season of the year), 

* Off-peak discounts (i.e., using a pricing incentive to encourage 
travelers to use lower-demand sailings), and 

* Passenger discounts (i.e., using a pricing incentive to encourage 
a shift from drive-ons to walk-ons). 


Baseline ridership forecasts were used to determine where level-of- 
service standards were not being maintained. Evaluation of the poten- 
tial effects of price strategies on revenue and ridership required using 
ridership forecasts, information on seasonal fluctuations in ridership, 
and fare elasticities. Baseline ridership forecasts were used in the plan 
to test effects of pricing strategies to manage demand and to shift 
demand from peak to off-peak periods and from vehicles to walk-ons. 

This effort resulted in an updated and improved ferry forecasting 
analysis procedure that included estimation of fare elasticities, based 
on historic data and ferry customer survey data, to support the eval- 
uation of pricing strategies. Historic data were available to estimate 
overall fare elasticities. As shown in Figure 2, average fare levels have 
varied over the 454 years of operation. These variations are sufficient 
to allow estimates of overall fare elasticities. 

However, these data do not describe the effects of different pric- 
ing structures, such as time-of-day pricing and differential pricing 
by type of customer, which were among the fare policies to be eval- 
uated in the current plan. Using the results of an onboard customer 
survey conducted by the Washington State Transportation Commis- 
sion, the consultant team estimated both overall fare elasticities and 
elasticities describing the effects of different fare policies. These 
elasticities were used in the plan to test potential effects of pricing 
strategies on shifting demand among modes and time periods. This 
paper describes the work that was completed to estimate these fare 
elasticities for current WSF passengers. 


OBJECTIVES 


The technical objective of the work described here was to estimate 
the fare elasticities associated with different types of changes in the 
structure of ferry rates. While fare elasticities have been estimated for 
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FIGURE 2 Average historic fare levels (2008 U.S. dollars; 7). 
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a wide variety of public transit systems and of fare structures (2, 3), 
the WSF application is unique in several respects: 


1. Formany WSF passengers, the ferry is the only reasonable mode 
available for their trip. 

2. Drive-on fares are quite high relative to the more typical transit 
commuting modes. 

3. The fare structures to be evaluated include both time-of-day 
differentials and changes in the relative rates by type of customer 
(drive-on versus walk-on). 


The policy objective supported by this work was to identify fare 
structures that could alleviate peak capacity constraints and assist in 
meeting the system’s financial needs. 


APPROACH 


Because of the inherent limitations of the available historic data, a 
stated preference survey was designed to elicit information about 
WSF customers’ likely response to fare and service changes. Stated 
preference methods have been widely used to estimate travelers’ 
responses to new or changed transportation services (4). They are 
particularly useful if the changes to be evaluated are outside the 
range of past experience and for which historic data are of limited 
use. While stated preferences may not be perfect predictors of actual 
behavior, appropriate design of the survey instrument and careful 
analysis of the resulting data can produce estimates that closely 
approximate actual behavior. 

For the WSF application, a set of stated preference exercises was 
designed for inclusion in a survey of predominantly peak-period 
drive-on customers. The survey was developed as part of a survey 
program administered by Opinion Research Northwest (ORC-NW). 


| would 
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That program included a large-scale onboard survey from which 
respondents were selected for this online stated preference survey. 
The stated preference survey questionnaire included questions to 
determine details of the respondents' most frequent ferry trips for 
nondiscretionary (e.g., work) and discretionary (e.g., social, recre- 
ation) purposes. These trips were then used to set the context for 
stated preference scenarios in which fares and other service condi- 
tions are varied, creating realistic alternatives for making that trip. 
Respondents are asked to select the alternative they would most 
likely choose under those circumstances. 

The use of a specific past trip as a point of reference is important 
in these surveys because travel decisions are commonly quite con- 
text specific; travelers have specific needs and constraints that vary 
considerably from day to day and from trip to trip and an average or 
typical trip does not reflect those real needs and constraints. By sam- 
pling across all trips made by respondents, a representative mix of 
these needs and constraints will be represented in the sample. 

The WSF customers were asked to choose from five alternatives: 


Drive-on the sailing chosen for the most recent trip, 
Drive-on an earlier sailing, 

Drive-on a later sailing, 

. Walk-on the sailing chosen for the most recent trip, and 
. Make the trip some other way or not at all. 


л ою 


Each alternative was described by a fare, a waiting time, and an 
actual sailing departure time. Fares, waiting times, and departure 
times for the earlier and later sailings were varied across scenarios. 
An example screen from the ORC-NW online questionnaire is shown 
in Figure 3. 

Eight such scenarios were shown to each respondent, with the 
variables changing according to experimental design. The data from 
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FIGURE 3 Example stated preference scenario. 
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the 838 respondents who completed the survey provide sufficient 
information to allow estimation of systemwide elasticities for cur- 
rent drive-on customers and in particular to determine how those 
customers would likely change their use of the system in response 
to changes in fare levels and policies. 


MODEL DEVELOPMENT 


Stated preference data are designed to support statistical estimation 
of travel choice models, which in this application are models to 
determine the effects of price and the other service characteristics 
on the likelihood of current WSF drive-on customers to choose each 
of the five travel alternatives detailed above. The basic structure used 
for these travel choice models is a multinomial logit form that has been 
widely used for these types of applications (5). The stated preference 
data were merged with demographic and trip data from the associated 
respondents. Together, these two sets of data allowed estimation of 
models that incorporated systematic and random heterogeneity. 

It has been shown that some differences in preferences are sys- 
tematic effects of demographic variables, such as income, and it is 
important to incorporate those effects in the model structure before 
modeling random differences in preferences (6). 

The models were specified to include all the variables that were 
varied among the choice-based conjoint experiments in addition to 
selected demographic and trip characteristics. Fare and waiting and 
departure time differences (for the earlier and later sailings) were 
specified as nominal variables in dollars and minutes, respectively, 
and were treated as continuous rather than categoric variables. 

Initial work conducted previously by others treated fare and time 
shift as categoric variables with seven and four levels, respectively. 
However, the resulting individual-level models displayed signifi- 
cant nonmonotonicity; well over three-quarters of the individuals in 
the sample had estimated values that suggested higher prices were 
preferred to lower prices. This finding was simply a result of stretch- 
ing the data to estimate more fare and time shift coefficients than 
they could reasonably support. 

In addition, the models were specified to include only the number 
of terms that could be supported by the experimental design and that 
followed econometric identification rules. Initial models developed 
previously by others were significantly overspecified, meaning that 
more coefficients were included in the models than could be inde- 
pendently estimated given the structure of the data. Those models 
had about 60 individual terms (coefficients) that were estimated for 
each of the 838 respondents in the sample. In addition to reviewing 
the data for outliers, several specification tests were conducted to 
determine the type of travel behavior represented by the data. In 
general, these tests indicated that the travelers who completed the 
survey responded carefully to the choice experiments. 

The general form of the specifications has the three stated prefer- 
ence variables—fare, time between the sailing used and an earlier 
sailing time, and time between the sailing used and a later sailing 
time—and waiting time. In addition, constants were added for the 
walk-on and drive-on alternatives to represent the additional factors 
that might affect choice between these alternatives and the no-trip 
option. Separate constants were not specified for the earlier and later 
sailing options because those constants did not significantly differ 
from the one for the sailing time that was actually selected; the time 
shift variable adequately represents those differences. As a result, 
only two constants were specified for the five alternatives. At most, 
n — 1 constants can be independently identified for n alternatives 
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because choices depend only on the difference in utilities between 
alternatives. 

Fare and the time variables were treated as continuous variables 
and a number of linear and nonlinear functions were tested to deter- 
mine the relationship between these variables and the utility—the 
economic term used to describe the general attractiveness of an 
alternative. In market research, the terms worth and partworth (for 
the contribution of a particular attribute) are more commonly used to 
describe the same quantity of the ferry alternatives. These tests indi- 
cated that the effects on utility do not significantly differ from lin- 
ear within the range of fare values tested and similar tests indicated 
linearity in the effects of time shifts to earlier or later sailings. As a 
result, general linear specifications were used for these variables in all 
later work. The overall effect of utility in the multinomial logit model 
used for this work is nonlinear even with a linear representation 
within the utility function. 

Systematic effects of demographic and other variables were 
explored through specification tests. The most consistent effect was 
found to be an income effect on price sensitivity. This effect has 
been noted in many other travel choice models and was incorporated 
here in a flexible nonlinear-in-the-parameters form. An additional 
exponent representing the elasticity of price sensitivity to income 
was estimated by a nonlinear search method (7), as opposed to a 
simple multiplicative interaction form commonly used in these 
models. As expected, systematic differences were found in the 
responses between discretionary and nondiscretionary trips. The 
sample was also segmented along three other dimensions to identify 
other systematic variations in preference. The following dimensions 
were tested: 


1. Payment type: multiride discounted fare or full fare; 
2. Actual sailing time: peak period or off-peak period; and 
3. Route group: north, central, south, or island. 


Although some differences in price sensitivity were found between 
multiride and full-fare passengers, the most significant differences 
were found among the route groups. While the sample sizes for the 
individual line groups were not sufficient to support detailed model 
estimation at that level, this segmentation structure was carried into 
the simulation modeling described in the next section. 

The final estimated models and associated statistics are presented 
in Tables 1 and 2. 

All the coefficient values in these models are intuitively reason- 
able when compared with other travel choice models. The fare and 
time coefficients are all negative, meaning that utility values decline 


TABLE 1 Logit Model Goefficients for 
Discretionary Trips 


Coefficient t-Statistic 
Fare ($) —0.136 -25.4 
Shift earlier (min) —0.0101 -19.9 
Shift later (min) —0.00962 -19.0 
Wait time (min) —0.0205 —14.5 
Drive-on constant 3.04 33.5 
Walk-on constant 0.679 11.5 
Fare-income elasticity —0.166 —5.0 


NOTE: Observations = 4,170; initial log likelihood = 
—6,711; final log likelihood = —5,954. 
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TABLE 2 Logit Model Coefficients for 
Nondiscretionary Trips 


Coefficient t-Statistic 
Fare ($) —0.126 —18.7 
Shift earlier (min) —0.0139 -19.6 
Shift later (min) —0.0136 -19.5 
Wait time (min) —0.0184 —12.0 
Drive-on constant 2.9 25.8 
Walk-on constant 0.87 13.1 
Fare-income elasticity —0.0918 -1.8 


NOTE: Observations = 2,526; initial log likelihood = 
—4,065; final log likelihood = —3,606. 


with increasing values and all are highly statistically significant. 
The income elasticities are negative, meaning that price sensitivity 
declines with higher incomes, as would be expected. Also as would 
be expected, these models indicate that travelers on nondiscretionary 
trips are less willing to shift to earlier or later sailings and are less 
cost sensitive than those making discretionary trips. 

These results were compared with the model currently being 
used in the WSF forecasting system. The coefficient of fare is 
common between that model and the ones described in Tables 1 
and 2. Travel time was not varied in this stated preference survey 
and so a comparable value is not estimated here. The fare coeffi- 
cients estimated here are remarkably similar to that developed in 
1999 for the current model: —0.129 in that model (after adjust- 
ments that are needed because of different model specifications) 
and —0.136 for discretionary and —0.126 for nondiscretionary trips. 

These models describe the systematic differences that are most 
important in affecting choice among the ferry options, but there are 
also random differences among individuals that may be important. 
There are several ways to represent these random differences, the 
most common of which are use of mixed logit and hierarchical 
Bayes (HB) estimation (8). To maintain consistency with previous 
work that was conducted with these data, HB estimation was con- 
ducted using the model specifications described above. This process 
results in model coefficients for each of the individuals in the sam- 
ple, representing their unique preferences. The results across the 
sample were similar to those shown in Tables 1 and 2 but with a dif- 
ferent scale for the coefficient values. Because the scale of the 
resulting HB coefficients depends on the type of normalization used 
and other controls in the estimation process, the average scale was 
postnormalized to the aggregate multinomial logit coefficient scales. 


ELASTICITY ESTIMATES 


The price elasticity of demand is defined in economics as the ratio 
of the percent change in demand to the percent change in price. It is 
a measure of the relative responsiveness of demand to changes in 
price. Price elasticities are generally negative, meaning that as price 
for a service increases, demand for that service decreases. Services 
with price elasticities whose absolute value is greater than one are 
termed "elastic" and any increases in price for those services will 
result in decreases in both demand and gross revenue. Services 
whose price elasticities are less than one are called “inelastic” and 
increases in price for those services will result in reduced demand 
but higher gross revenue. The elasticities that result from the multi- 
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TABLE 3 Calculated Elasticities for Discretionary Trips 


Elasticity of Peak 
Elasticity of Drive-On Volume 
Drive-On Volume to Off-Peak Fares 
to Drive-On Fares (20% off-peak 


(10% fare increase) fare decrease) 


North routes —0.40 0.74 
Central routes —0.31 0.65 
South routes —0.26 0.49 
Island routes —0.20 0.91 
Overall —0.30 0.64 


nomial logit model used here are not constant but increase in absolute 
value with increasing prices. Thus, at some price, a service with 
inelastic demand will switch to elastic demand, implying that there 
exists a maximum gross revenue price point. 

The elasticity of ferry demand can be calculated by simulating 
the mode choice behavior of the population (as represented by the 
survey sample) with different fare structures. The individual-level 
HB models as described above were used in a spreadsheet simula- 
tion model to estimate elasticities under different fare policies. The 
individuals were weighted to be representative of the overall ferry 
population using weights calculated and supplied by ORC-NW. 

Two initial pricing tests were conducted: 


1. Ferry drive-on fares were increased by 1096 and 


2. Drive-on fares for the later and earlier sailings were decreased 
by 20%. 


The arc price elasticities (those that in effect average the elastici- 
ties at the two points on the demand curve represented by the two price 
points) were calculated for the drive-on ferry population as whole 
and separately for each of the ferry route groups. The resulting arc 
elasticities are shown in Tables 3 and 4. 

On the basis of these calculations, drive-on ferry demand is rea- 
sonably inelastic at current fare levels (first numerical column in 
Tables 3 and 4), which means that drive-on fares could be increased 
by at least small amounts and, while the resulting demand would 
decrease somewhat, gross revenues would continue to increase. 
Elasticities of discretionary trips are generally higher, and in partic- 
ular they are more likely to shift to walk-on in response to higher 
drive-on prices. The resulting elasticities as estimated from the 
model of —0.30 for discretionary trips and —0.34 for nondiscretionary 


TABLE 4 Calculated Elasticities for 
Nondiscretionary Trips 


Elasticity of Peak 
Elasticity of Drive-On Volume 
Drive-On Volume to Off-Peak Fares 
to Drive-On Fares (20% off-peak 
(10% fare increase) fare decrease) 
North routes —0.43 0.59 
Central routes —0.37 0.52 
South routes —0.22 0.34 
Island routes —0.39 0.97 
Overall —0.34 0.51 
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trips bracket the actual observed historic price elasticity of —0.32, 
indicating that the stated preference-based models replicate actual 
behavior fairly closely. 

The elasticities of peak drive-on sailings to reductions in off-peak 
fares (second numerical column in Tables 3 and 4) (they are techni- 
cally cross-elasticities—the change in demand for one service as a 
result of a change in price of another service—which is why the 
signs are positive) are somewhat greater in absolute value, though 
still reflecting overall inelastic conditions. Here, as expected, the 
elasticity of nondiscretionary trips is somewhat lower than for dis- 
cretionary trips, likely because there is less time-of-day flexibility 
in these trips. 

In general, these results suggest the demand for drive-on board- 
ings is somewhat sensitive to general increases in drive-on fares; a 
10% increase would result in a more than 3% decline in drive-on 
boardings. However, the demand for peak drive-on sailings is even 
more sensitive to changes in fares for off-peak drive-on fares; a 1096 
decrease in off-peak sailing fares would result in a decline in peak 
sailing drive-ons of between 5% and 6%. Therefore, a differential 
time-of-day fare policy could result in significant reductions in peak 
drive-on demand levels. 


APPLICATIONS OF ELASTICITIES 


A spreadsheet-based sample enumeration model was developed to 
allow testing of a full range of pricing scenarios. The spreadsheet 
model allows fares to be specified by mode, by traveler segment, 
by time-of-day, and by route groups. It also is set up to facilitate 
comparisons among alternative scenarios in current or future years. 

The spreadsheet model was used to calculate elasticities for a 
wide range of possible pricing scenarios to support development 
of the long-range plan. The spreadsheet model was used to deter- 
mine the effects of fare changes on ferry demand. In particular, it 
was used to estimate the amount of change in passenger volumes 
that would result from different fare policy changes. Several types 
of fare policy changes were evaluated as part of the long-range 
planning effort: 


* Peak-period fare surcharges in which fares for daily peak sail- 
ings were increased but all other fares remained the same. Table 5 
shows the results from that analysis—the percentage increase is 
shown in the leftmost column and each row represents the estimated 
percent change in volumes for the given type of passenger (discre- 
tionary versus nondiscretionary trips) and for each trip type (walk- 


TABLE 5 Effects of Peak Ferry Fare Surcharges 
Discretionary Trips 


Drive-On Board 


Peak Fare Walk-On Before After Peak 
Surcharge (76) ^ Board (96) Peak (%) Peak (%) (%) 

10 3 -10 3 5 

20 -21 10 11 

30 —34 16 16 

40 10 -47 20 21 

50 13 —61 25 26 
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on, peak-period sailings, sailings before the peak, sailings after the 
peak, and passengers who choose not to make the ferry trip). 

* Off-peak-period fare discounts in which the fares for daily off- 
peak sailings were decreased but all other fares remained the same. 
Table 6 shows the results from that analysis. 

* Walk-on fare discounts in which the fares for walk-on passen- 
gers were decreased but all other fares remained the same. Table 7 
shows the results from that analysis. 

* Blended fare increases in which all fares were increased but the 
fares for walk-on passengers were increased at half the rate as those 
for drive-on customers. Table 8 shows the results from that analysis. 


PRICING-RELATED RECOMMENDATIONS 
IN WSF LONG-RANGE PLAN 


The final version of the WSF long-range plan contains detailed dis- 
cussions of the pricing scenarios that were tested in this analysis. 
The time-of-day pricing alternatives showed significant promise as 
options for relieving peak-period capacity issues. However, based 
on input from public meetings and other considerations, the plan 
recommends, instead, use of a reservation system to manage demand 
for the limited peak-period drive-on capacity. The plan also discusses 
other pricing strategies, including time-of-day-based congestion 
pricing for "possible future consideration" after first implementing 
the reservation system. The plan notes that 


the pricing strategy with the greatest potential to shift travel behavior 
is congestion pricing. If reservations alone are not sufficient to shift 
demand then it may be necessary to evaluate a reservations plus variable 
congestion pricing approach. (/) 


Similarly, the plan acknowledges that increasing the fare differ- 
ential between walk-on and drive-on fares would reduce the demand 
for drive-on boardings and hence relieve capacity issues. However, 
the legislature specified that the differential not be increased. So, 
while these pricing options will likely not be exercised in the near 
term, they remain options for the future should additional measures 
be needed to manage ferry level of service more effectively. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The work described here was designed to estimate the effects of pos- 
sible ferry fare policy changes. The stated preference method that 
was used to estimate fare elasticities appeared to produce reasonably 


Nondiscretionary Trips 


Drive-On Board 


Walk-On Before After Peak 
None’ (%) Board (Ф) Реак(%) Реак(%) (%) None" (96) 
$ 3 -9 5 5 
10 6 -19 10 10 
15 9 —30 15 15 14 
19 12 —42 20 19 18 
24 15 —55 24 24 22 


“Includes those ferry riders who would make the trip some other way or not at all. 
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TABLE 6 Effects of Off-Peak Ferry Fare Discounts 


Discretionary Trips Nondiscretionary Trips 
Drive-On Board Drive-On Board 

Off-Peak Fare Walk-On Before After Peak Walk-On Before After Peak 

Discounts (%) Board (%) Реак (%) Peak (%) (%) None" (96) Board (96) Peak (96) Peak (96) (96) None" (26) 
10 -4 -7 7 7 -6 -3 -5 8 7 -5 

20 -8 -13 14 14 -12 -7 -10 14 14 -10 
30 -11 -19 19 19 -18 -10 -15 19 19 -15 
40 -15 -24 23 22 —24 -14 -19 23 23 -20 

50 -19 —29 26 25 —29 -17 —23 26 26 —24 


“Includes those ferry riders who would make the trip some other way or not at all. 


TABLE 7 Effects of Walk-On Ferry Fare Discounts 


Discretionary Trips Nondiscretionary Trips 
Drive-On Board Drive-On Board 

Walk-on Fare Walk-On Before After Peak Walk-On Before After Peak 

Discounts (%) Board (©) Peak (%)  Peak(%) (90) None*(%) Board (%) ^ Peak(%) Peak(%) (%) None" (96) 
10 2 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 

20 4 -1 -1 -1 -1 3 -1 -1 -1 -1 

30 5 -1 -1 -1 -1 5 -1 -1 -1 -1 

40 6 -1 -1 -1 -2 6 -1 -1 -1 -1 

50 d -1 -1 -1 -2 7 -2 -2 -1 -1 


“Includes those ferry riders who would make the trip some other way or not at all. 


TABLE 8 Effects of Blended Ferry Fare Increases 


Discretionary Trips Nondiscretionary Trips 
Blended Fare Drive-On Board Drive-On Board 
Increases gu——— p—————————Ááá—Á( 
(drive-on/ Walk-On Before After Peak Walk-On Before After Peak 
walk-on) (%) ^ Board (96) Peak (96) Peak (%) (%) None’(%) ^ Board (96) Peak (96) Peak (976) (96) None" (26) 
20/10 а -3 -3 -3 6 3 -4 -4 -4 3 
40/20 9 -11 -12 -11 19 9 -12 -13 -12 16 
60/30 14 -22 -23 -22 33 15 -23 —24 —23 28 
80/40 20 -35 —36 -35 47 21 -36 -37 —36 39 
100/50 26 —50 —52 —51 60 27 —51 —53 —51 51 


“Includes those ferry riders who would make the trip some other way or not at all. 
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reliable estimates based on comparisons with actual historic fare 
elasticities. The data that were collected and the models that were 
developed were designed specifically to address the study objec- 
tives, which focused on fare policies. The work was not designed to 
address the effects of changes in access-egress conditions or other 
types of changes in ferry service that might be considered in the 
future, such as provision of an onboard wireless local area network 
connection. However, similar stated preference survey methods could 
be used to address those issues. As the survey was administered pri- 
marily to peak drive-on customers, the model does not specifically 
account for a possible "rebound" response of current walk-on and 
off-peak passengers to improved peak crowding conditions. Simi- 
larly, the survey did not include travelers who are not now, but could 
become, ferry passengers as a result of service improvements. 
Again, a similar survey could be designed to address those types of 
responses. 

This study provides a useful template for future work. Future 
studies conducted with this approach could address pricing and 
other service changes that are being considered at the time. The 
studies would ideally be coupled with continued data collection that 
identifies actual changes in passenger volumes as service conditions 
change. 
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Changing Assignment Algorithms 


Price of Better Convergence 


Michael Florian and Shuguang He 


The mainstay method of equilibrium assignment methods is based on 
adaptation of the linear approximation algorithm. Practically all com- 
mercial software packages for transportation planning offer a version of 
this algorithm. In the early days of personal computing, when random- 
access memory (RAM) was limited, this method was the most appropri- 
ate one to use because it requires little intermediate storage. As personal 
computers became more powerful and RAM became plentiful, the draw- 
backs of the linear approximation method became evident to practition- 
ers. A measure of convergence is the relative gap, which measures the 
relative difference between total travel time and total travel time on the 
shortest paths. Relative gaps of less than 10 * are difficult to reach with this 
method. Alternative assignment methods, based on algorithms that have 
better convergence rates, are known and can obtain finer solutions. Chang- 
ing to new algorithms would appear to be a trivial task; however, it is 
not the case. The issues related to changing assignment algorithms pertain 
to the uniqueness of equilibrium paths, flows, and times. Examples of the 
expected changes in results for both standard multiclass assignments 
and for one complex model, which is equilibrated with feedback proce- 
dures, are presented. An adaptation of the projected gradient with path 
flows is used to represent the modern algorithms, which can reach rela- 
tive gaps of 10° or better. Differences in relevant results are relatively 
small. Nevertheless, practitioners are careful to reproduce results and 
may face a challenge to accept slightly different results with a faster 
converging algorithm. 


The mainstay of equilibrium assignment methods for a long time 
has been adaptation of the linear approximation algorithm of Frank 
and Wolfe (1). Practically all commercial software packages for 
transportation planning offer a version of this algorithm. In the 
early days of personal computing, when random-access memory 
(RAM) was limited, this method was the most appropriate one to use. 
However, as is well known, the linear approximation algorithm has 
the drawback that it requires a large number of iterations to obtain a 
very fine solution. A common measure of convergence is the rel- 
ative gap, which measures the relative difference between total travel 
time and total travel time on the shortest path, at a given solution. Rel- 
ative gaps of less than 10~ are difficult to reach even if a very large 
number of iterations (~1,000) are carried out. Any path analysis 
requires rerunning the assignment or storing paths for a limited 
number of iterations. 
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As personal computers became more powerful and RAM became 
plentiful, new opportunities became available for developing faster 
converging methods. Alternative methods implementing algorithms 
that have better convergence rates are available now in commercial 
software packages. Relative gaps on the order of 10 5 can now be 
obtained in reasonable computing times. Changing to the new algo- 
rithms would appear to be a trivial task; however, it is not the case. 
The issues related to changing algorithms pertain to uniqueness of 
equilibrium paths, flows, and times. 

For a standard equilibrium assignment model with multiple classes, 
in which a single delay function is used for all the classes, the only 
quantities that are unique are the total link flows and the origin— 
destination (O-D) impedances. This fact is well known; see, for 
instance, Sheffi (2) and Rossi et al. (3). The class flows are not 
necessarily unique nor are any other attributes that depend on path 
analyses, such as tolls paid and distance traveled. The question then 
is how the results obtained with a current assignment will change when 
a new assignment method is adopted. Practitioners are generally 
very cautious to reproduce results. But, adopting a new assignment 
algorithm may change some results. 

This paper provides insight into the expected changes in results for 
both standard multiclass assignments and for complex models that are 
equilibrated with feedback procedures. An adaptation of the projected 
gradient with path flows (4) is used to represent the modern algo- 
rithms, which produce very finely converged equilibrium assign- 
ments. Computing times are reduced drastically and changes in the 
most relevant results are slight. For other faster converging traffic 
assignment algorithms the interested reader may refer to Bar-Gera (5), 
Dial (6), and Slavin et al. (7). 


MULTICLASS EQUILIBRIUM ASSIGNMENT 
MODEL AND ITS UNIQUENESS PROPERTIES 


The most common mathematical formulation of the multiclass 
equilibrium assignment model is given next. Consider a transporta- 
tion network model with several classes c, c € C, of vehicular flow 
on the directed links of the network. The arcs a, a € A, model the 
transportation links (streets, highways, etc.). Let / be the set of O-D 
pairs. Fixed О-О demands gf, i € J, give rise to link flows v; a € A, 
c € C, and the cost of traveling on a link is given by a user cost 
(travel time) function, s,(v,), where v is the vector (v, = Ху) „сд 
of link flows over the entire network. Cost functions model time 
delay on a link, or more general costs such as tolls and fuel con- 
sumption, and are assumed to be non-negative. К, i € I, сє С, are 
a set of directed paths connecting О-О pair i, and K = UK; is the 
іс 


set of all paths. The demand between O-D pairs uses the directed paths 
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Кї and the path flows л, obey conservation of flow and non-negativity 
constraints: 


hsg Viel (1) 


keKf 
h 20  VkeK Q) 


Link flows are obtained by adding the corresponding path flows 
and are given by 


DE У У [N/A 


i-I keKf 


VaeA (3) 


where бш = 1 if link a belongs to path k and 0 otherwise. 

Let A be the |A] x IK| x lC arc-path incidence matrix (бш) so that 
v = Ah, where A is the vector (/,),-x of path flows for all O-D pairs. 
The cost s; (= s,(A), k € Kj) for each path k and each class c is then 
defined by 


DE 285, s, (Ah) 


аєА 


VkeKft,iel,ceC (4) 


and uf (= u,(h), h e Kf) is by definition the cost of the least-cost path 
for each class of traffic and each O-D pair i: 


Viel,ceC (5) 


u; = mins; 
КЄК 


The equilibrium traffic assignment is obtained by solving the 
convex cost optimization problem (8): 


min >) | 5,(y)dy 
Y h, = 8; 
КЄК 


h20  VkeK 


Va =Ў > Gah 


iel keKf 
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The uniqueness properties of this model [see also Florian and 
Hearn (9)] are that the total link flows v,, a € A, are unique as well as 
the O-D travel times (costs) uf, i € Z, сє C. However, the class flows 
va aE A, сє С, аге not unique nor are the paths ke КҮ, іє / сє С, 
or the path flows Л, k є K, because all classes share the same cost 
function (if each class has a separate and different cost function, the 
class flows v;, a € A, сє C, are unique but the paths are not unique). 
This factor has some important implications for the results of a wide 
variety of analyses that rely on the analysis of paths such as “select 
link,” “generalized select link," O-D matrix adjustment methods, and 
any analyses that use class flows in scenario comparisons. 

Consider a planner who used the same code for the linear approx- 
imation method for 10 to 20 years. The nonuniqueness properties of 
the model would not be noticeable. Running the same software will 
produce the same results, even if the quantities computed are not 
unique. So, from this point of view, the uniqueness properties of the 
model are elusive. But, if one were to use different implementations 
of the linear approximation method, as it is offered in different soft- 
ware packages, the nonuniqueness properties would be visible. The 
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results will be similar but not exactly the same for the quantities that 
are not unique. If one continues to use the same software package, 
some of the issues raised by the uniqueness properties are not impor- 
tant. However, if one were to change assignment algorithms to any 
one of the more recent methods that exhibit better convergence 
properties than the linear approximation method, the difference in 
results would be noticeable. 

If an assignment algorithm produces slightly different class flows 
for a multiclass assignment model or if the "select link" results are 
slightly different than those obtained with the linear approximation 
method, it does not mean that the new results are wrong in any sense. 
They are simply different because of the model properties. The old 
results obtained with the linear approximation method are not more 
correct in any sense. But obtaining different results may be difficult 
to interpret by some practitioners who are not concerned with the 
uniqueness properties of the model. 


COMPARING A FASTER ASSIGNMENT 
ALGORITHM WITH LINEAR 
APPROXIMATION METHOD 


To compare results obtained with the linear approximation algorithm 
with one of the more recent algorithms that exhibits faster conver- 
gence and can produce much finer solutions, an adaptation of the pro- 
jected gradient (2) is used with path flows to represent the modern 
algorithms. A cursory description of the algorithm is as follows: 


1. Compute the average cost of all used paths (by O-D pair). 

2. Reduce the flow of paths that have a larger cost than the average. 

3. Increase the flow on paths that have a smaller cost than the 
average. 

4. Just keep the paths with positive flow. 

5. Adda path if itis shorter than the current equilibrated solution. 


There is, of course, the need to compute a step size to determine the 
magnitude of the flow change. Its performance, compared with the lin- 
ear approximation method, is shown for a few large-scale single and 
multiclass equilibrium assignments that originate in practice. 

For each chosen data set the flows obtained after 1,000 iterations of 
the linear approximation method were compared with flows computed 
with the projected gradient method, which exhibited a relative gap of 
10°. [The relative gap is defined as the ratio of (total travel time — total 
travel time on shortest paths) and the total travel time.] 

The Montreal, Quebec, Canada, regional planning network, shown 
in Figure 1, has 1,425 zones, 13,491 nodes, and 33,540 links. Three 
classes of traffic are modeled: private car, light trucks, and heavy 
trucks. The linear approximation method barely gets a relative gap of 
less than 10~ while the projected gradient method reaches a relative 
gap of 10 5 іп a reasonable time (see Figure 2). The Sydney, Australia, 
network shown in Figure 3 is one of the planning networks used by the 
Road and Traffic Authority of New South Wales, Australia. It consists 
of 1,155 centroids, 12,893 regular nodes, 34,551 directional links, and 
8,415 turntable entries for one class of traffic. The improvement in 
convergence offered by the projected gradient method (Figure 4) is 
more pronounced even though the linear approximation method 
reaches a relative gap of 10? quicker. Figure 5 shows the 2000 Base 
South Corridor regional planning models of Metro Portland, Oregon. 
It contains 1,260 zones, 8,794 nodes, 26,091 links, and 7,010 turns, and 
four classes of traffic are assigned: single-occupancy vehicle, high- 
occupancy vehicle, heavy trucks, and medium trucks. Improvement 
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FIGURE 1 Montreal network. 


in assignment results and running times is similar to that in the other 
networks discussed above (see Figure 6). The last example is a net- 
work of Phoenix, Arizona, in Figure 7 that was used by the Maricopa 
Association of Governments for planning applications. It contains 
2,041 centroids, 12,938 regular nodes, 39,731 directional links, and 
1,896 turntable entries. The results displayed in Figure 8 correspond 
to the assignment of a single class of traffic. The improvements in 
convergence are evident as well for this network. 


ILLUSTRATION OF NONUNIQUE RESULTS 

OF EQUILIBRIUM ASSIGNMENTS 

The most relevant questions concern how different the nonunique 
results are if one compares the results of the linear approximation 


method with those obtained with the projected gradient method. 
Several such differences are presented. 
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FIGURE 2 Convergence comparison for Montreal network 
(PG = projected gradient method, FW = linear approximation 
method of Frank and Wolfe). 
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FIGURE З Network of Sydney Road and Traffic Authority of New 
South Wales. 


The first example is a “select link" analysis of one of the links of 
the Chicago, Illinois, test network (a network publicly available for 
testing assignment algorithms). The network displayed in Figure 9 
contains 1,790 zones 11,192 regular nodes, and 39,018 directional 
links. A single class of traffic is assigned. Figures 10 and 11 show the 
selected flows that use the link that has the largest flow value obtained 
with the linear approximation method and with the projected gradi- 
ent, respectively. The differences are minimal—on the order of one to 
three trips on the largest flow links, which have a flow on the order of 
1,000. Nevertheless, the O-D pairs that contribute the flows to the 
selected links are different as the paths are not unique. 

Next, the nonuniqueness of class flows is exhibited by comparing 
the two assignment methods on the Montreal network. The linear 
approximation assignment was run to a relative gap of 10~ and the pro- 
jected gradient assignment was run to a relative gap of 10%. А compar- 
ison of the total flows, which are unique, is shown in Figure 12. The 
private car flows, which are shown in Figure 13, are very similar. 
Some differences can be observed in the comparison of light and 
heavy truck flows in Figures 14 and 15, respectively. The general pat- 
tern is the same, but the nonunique properties of the class flows are 
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1.00E-03 + 
1.00Е-04 
1.00E-05 + 
1.00E-06 
1.00Е-07 


Relative gap 
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FIGURE 4 Convergence comparison for Sydney network. 
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FIGURE 5 Metro Portland network. 


more evident in the last two comparisons. The linear regression 
of the truck flows computed with the linear approximation flows 
versus the projected gradient flows yield an 7? of 0.9999. 

The other question of interest is how the results of a complex 
planning model, which uses many submodels for demand fore- 
casting, change when the linear approximation method is replaced 
by the projected gradient method. Such changes are demonstrated 
with the planning model of the Puget Sound Regional Council 
(PSRC). The transportation network is shown in Figure 16 and the 
model structure is presented in block diagram in Figure 17 (/0). 
The only change made to the entire process was to replace the 
assignment, which is indicated in Figure 17 as the last box in the 
second column. 

The PSRC transportation planning model tested here and shown 
in Figure 17 contains 15 modes, 30 transit vehicle types, 1,155 zones, 
834 transit lines, 5,888 regular nodes, 25,856 transit line segments, 
20,633 directional links, and 16,864 turntable entries. Eleven classes 
of traffic are assigned. Figure 18 compares the results obtained with 
the linear approximation assignment (first column of numbers) with 
the results obtained with the projected gradient assignment (second 
column of numbers). The total execution time was reduced by 50%, 
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FIGURE 6 Convergence comparison for Metro Portland network. 
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FIGURE 7 Network of Phoenix Maricopa Association of 
Governments. 


from 20.4 to 10 h, with minimal changes in the results. Because the 
O-D travel generalized costs are unique for each class, the feedback 
equilibration process used travel impedances, even before replace- 
ment of the assignment, in an averaging scheme. The results are not 
identical but they are sufficiently close to justify the change of 
assignment methods used. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The faster converging assignment methods are presented here. Chang- 
ing the assignment algorithms leads to some changes in the results 
due to the nonuniqueness properties of the deterministic multiclass 
network equilibrium model. In the future, perhaps the issue of non- 
uniqueness will be resolved with new developments in assignment 
methodology. Until then, practitioners may choose to keep the linear 
approximation algorithm or change to faster converging methods with 
some change in the results obtained. 
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FIGURE 8 Convergence comparison for network of Phoenix 
Maricopa Association of Governments. 
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FIGURE 11 Select link projected gradient run to relative gap 
of 10-8, 


FIGURE 12 Comparison of total flows. 
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FIGURE 15 Comparison of heavy-truck flows. 
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FIGURE 13 Comparison of single-occupancy flows. 


FIGURE 14 Comparison of light-truck flows. 


FIGURE 16 PSRC regional network. 
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FIGURE 17 PSRC land use and travel demand forecasting process (10). 
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2000_v1.0bb 2000 v1.0bb Difference % Diff 
5.25 test 
runtime = 20.4 hr | run time = ~10 hr 

5/14/2008 10/15/2008 

14,029,092 14 003,212 

27 977 890 28,059,674 

17 938,798 17 996 364 

13,049 526 12,978 556 

6,808 230 5,800,137 

79,803 536 79 837 943 


35,385,219 35,415,528 
arterial 34,360 506 34 366 080 
connector 10,056,764 10,056,297 
TOTAL 79 803,489 79 837 905 


AM 421,798 421,724 
MD 827 716 831,812 
PM 623 837 631 438 
EV 374,600 371,981 
NT 164 306 184,155 
Daily 2412257 2,421 109 


freeways 790 386 795,465 
arterials 1,022,010 1,024,810 
connectors 599 864 599 832 
TOTAL 2,412,260 2,421,107 


Avg Speed 33.3 43:2 
33.8 33.7 

28.8 28.5 

34.9 

41.4 

33.0 


Avg Speed freeways 1 44.5 
arterials A 33.5 
connectors i 16.8 
TOTAL : 33.0 


Person Trips work/col 2 085,006 2,086 006 
(All Trips - no school)  non-work 9 869 872 9,869 873 
TOTAL 11,955 878 11,955,878 


Mode Shares SOV 80.1% 80.3% 
(HBW - no college) carpool 7.2% 7.2% 
transit 8.196 8.096 

- Transit-walk 6.6% 6.6% 

- Transit-auto 1.596 1.396 

bike 1.6% 1.6% 

walk 3.0% 3.0% 


Mode Shares SOV 45.9% 45.9% 
(Non Work) carpool 44.5% 44.5% 
transit 1.8% 1.8% 

bike 1.0% 1.0% 

walk 6.8% 6.8% 


FIGURE 18 Comparison of aggregate results: linear approximation versus projected gradient assignments 
(VMT = vehicle miles traveled, VHT = vehicle hours traveled, HBW = home-based work, AM = morning, 
MD = midday, PM = afternoon, EV = evening, NT = night, SOV = single-occupancy vehicle). 

(Source: Computations by PSRC staff.) 
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Intelligent Transportation System as 
Evaluation Tool in a Regional Demand 


Modeling Environment 
Implementation in Florida Standard Urban Transportation 


Model Structure 


Yan Xiao, Mohammed Hadi, Halit Ozen, and Vidya Mysore 


A number of tools have been developed to support the evaluation of intel- 
ligent transportation system (ITS) alternatives. However, the methodolo- 
gies and some associated parameters in these tools were developed and 
selected before widespread deployments of ITSs. Significant experience 
gained with ITS in recent years warrants a new assessment of the evalu- 
ation methodologies and parameters of these systems. There are also 
advantages to incorporating the evaluation of ITS deployments as part 
of existing regional demand forecasting modeling environments rather 
than using external tools to perform this functionality. This paper dis- 
cusses the development and implementation of a tool and methodolo- 
gies to estimate the benefits and costs of these systems as part of a travel 
demand forecasting modeling environment. It also presents an applica- 
tion of the developed tool to evaluate two of the most widely deployed 
types of ITS: incident management and advanced traveler information 
systems. Case study results indicate that the methodologies developed in 
this study can be used to assess ITS deployments. 


The planning of intelligent transportation systems (ITSs) requires 
detailed evaluation of the performance and costs of ITS deployment 
alternatives relative to each other and to other types of transportation 
system improvement alternatives. A number of sketch planning tools 
have been developed to support the evaluation of ITS alternatives. 
These tools range in details from a simple spreadsheet with simplified 
assumptions such as the screening analysis for ITS (SCRITS) (7) to 
more sophisticated tools like the ITS deployment analysis system 
(IDAS) (2). Despite the modeling capabilities of these tools, most 
evaluation methodologies and some parameters were established 
when ITS was just starting in the 1990s. The ITS field has experienced 
considerable developments and advancements since then. Thus, a 
fresh look is needed of the evaluation methodologies used in sketch 
planning tools based on what has been learned in the past 10 years of 
ITS deployments. 
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There are also advantages to incorporating the evaluation of ITS 
deployments as part of existing regional demand forecasting model- 
ing environments rather than using external tools to perform this func- 
tionality. The existing tools include internal models that differ from 
the calibrated regional demand models. This difference results in 
inconsistencies in the evaluation and forecasting processes between 
the evaluation tool and the regional models. A Northeastern Illinois 
case study, conducted by the Chicago Area Transportation Study 
(CATS) to evaluate IDAS capabilities (3), suggested that ITS evalu- 
ations should be incorporated as part of the CATS regional travel 
demand models. It was stated that such implementations will ensure 
the consistency of reporting measures such as better estimation of 
emissions, reducing the duplicated effort on converting the network 
files and demand matrices into the format required, and enhanced 
analysis capabilities. 

The advancements in transportation demand forecasting models 
and the integration of these models with geographic information sys- 
tems make them attractive environments for the development of ITS 
evaluation tools. The Florida Standard Urban Transportation Model 
Structure (FSUTMS) represents a formal set of modeling steps, 
procedures, software, file formats, and guidelines established by 
the Florida Department of Transportation (FDOT) for use in travel 
demand forecasting throughout the state of Florida. The software 
environment that is used as the software engine for the FSUTMS has 
powerful data handling and modeling capabilities that allow the 
incorporation of advanced evaluation of ITS deployments. 

This paper reports on an effort initiated by FDOT to implement 
ITS evaluation as part of the FSUTMS modeling environment. The 
paper also presents an application of the developed tool to evaluate 
two of the most widely deployed types of ITS: incident management 
(IM) and advanced traveler information systems (ATIS). 


OVERVIEW OF DEVELOPED TOOL 


The developed ITS evaluation tool was implemented as part of the 
FSUTMS demand modeling environment by using the script lan- 
guage of Cube, the modeling engine of the FSUTMS. Two stake- 
holder workshops were conducted as part of the tool development 
effort. The first workshop was conducted before development to 
identify and confirm the development requirements. The second 
workshop was conducted toward the end of development to confirm 
that all requirements had been met. The identified requirements 
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addressed the types of ITS deployments to be evaluated and assessed 
impacts and performance measures, supporting modules, and other 
general evaluation requirements. 

The types of ITS deployments that can be evaluated with the cur- 
rent version of the developed tool include ramp metering, IM sys- 
tems, highway advisory radio and dynamic message signs (DMS), 
ATIS, managed lanes, signal control, transit vehicle signal priority, 
emergency vehicle signal priority, advanced public transit systems, 
smart work zones, and road weather information systems. The study 
team conducted an extensive review and assessment of the methods 
and procedures used in previous studies and existing sketch planning 
tools to evaluate ITS deployments. On the basis of this review and 
assessment, methods were identified and implemented to evaluate 
each of the chosen ITS deployment options. Additional evaluation 
procedures can be added to assess other ITS deployment types that 
are not currently included in the evaluated ITS deployment types. 

The ITS evaluation methods require three types of parameters: 
factors that reflect the impacts of ITS technologies and strategies on 
various performance measures, parameters to identify the initial and 
recurrent costs of ITS deployments, and dollar values to convert ITS 
deployment benefits such as the reductions in delays and crashes 
to monetary values. The default values for these parameters were 
selected in this study based on an extensive review and assessment 
of the information available on the subject and surveys of ITS engi- 
neers in Florida. Analysts can change these parameters if better local 
values are available for a given analysis. 

Depending on the types of the evaluated ITS deployments, the tool 
can produce various performance measures including vehicle miles 
of travel, vehicle hours of travel, average speed, number of accidents 
by severity level (fatality, injury, and property damage only), fuel con- 
sumption (gallons), monetary benefits to users and agency, and emis- 
sion level by pollutant (hydrocarbon, carbon monoxide, and oxides of 
nitrogen). Modules were identified and implemented to estimate these 
measures as part of the developed tool. 

The tool and methods developed in this study are being imple- 
mented or considered for implementation in a number of Florida 
metropolitan planning organization-approved regional demand 
models. 


BACKGROUND OF IM AND ATIS EVALUATIONS 


This paper presents the evaluation procedures of IM and ATIS deploy- 
ments as examples of the developed methods and their applications. 
This section reviews how IM and traveler information systems have 
been evaluated in previous efforts. 


IM Evaluation 


IM aims at coordinating the activities of transportation agencies, 
police, and emergency services; facilitating incident detection, veri- 
fication, response, and clearance; and therefore reducing incident 
duration and minimizing the negative impacts of incidents. In the 
absence of field measurements of the reduced delay due to IM sys- 
tems, one of three methods can be used to estimate the reduction in 
delay based on the reduction in incident duration: queuing analysis, 
shockwave analysis, and simulation analysis. Traffic simulation 
analysis is a powerful method to analyze the benefits of traffic man- 
agement and IM. However, the use of simulation models is expensive 
in terms of data collection requirements, model input preparation, 
and calibration. 
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When comparing queuing and shockwave analysis, queuing analy- 
sis is by far the most widely used method to identify incident impacts 
with and without IM strategies. Detailed discussions of deterministic 
queuing analysis and shockwave analysis can be found in traffic flow 
theory textbooks (4). A study by Rakha and Zhang (5) has demon- 
strated the consistency in delay estimates that are derived from 
deterministic queuing theory and shockwave analyses. They indi- 
cated that queuing theory provides a simple and accurate technique 
for estimating delay at highway bottlenecks. 

Although not stated in the IDAS user manual, IDAS actually uses 
queuing theory in calculating incident delays with assumptions made 
about the rate of lane blockage incidents per million vehicle miles, 
incident duration, and peaking characteristics of traffic within the 
analysis period. IDAS applied a default of 996 reduction in incident 
duration for incident detection and verification systems, 3946 for inci- 
dent response and management systems, and 5146 for the combina- 
tion (2). In addition to the mobility benefits, IDAS also assumes a 
shift of 10% to 21% of freeway fatalities to injuries, accompanied by 
a 1596 to 4296 reduction in fuel consumption and pollutant emissions 
with implementation of IM systems. The analysis of congestion man- 
agement alternatives of the Kansas City, Missouri, region using 
IDAS (6) showed that deployment of the IM system produced a 7.2% 
reduction in incident delay in this region and a 40% reduction within 
the study area. 


DMS and ATIS Evaluation 


ATIS involve collecting, aggregating, and disseminating information 
to assist surface transportation travelers in moving from their origins 
to destinations. This information could include travel time, incident, 
roadway construction, weather, emergency, transit, optimal routes to 
destinations, and traveler service information. Information dissemi- 
nation involves using a number of technologies for disseminating 
traveler information, such as highway DMS, highway advisory radio, 
traveler information telephone systems, and websites. 

In existing sketch planning tools, a common way to calculate the 
benefits of DMS and ATIS is to multiply the number of trips that can 
access the traveler information system, the percentage of people using 
such information, the percentage of those people saving time, and the 
average delay saving per user benefiting from the system. These tools 
require the user to input the above parameters. For example, the 
SCRITS program applies the defaults of 1-h activation per day, 2096 
of drivers benefiting from DMS, and 3-min savings per driver for each 
DMS activation. In IDAS, the default values for DMS evaluation are 
10% of the total time the message sign is turned on, 28% of vehicles 
passing the message sign and saving time, and average time savings 
of 11 min per traveler. 

For web-based or phone-based ATIS, IDAS assumes that the mar- 
ket penetration is 0.5% for both types of ATIS in the year 2000. It 
further assumes that this percentage increases by 196 or 296 every 
year for the web-based ATIS but not for the phone-based ATIS. The 
corresponding percentage of time savings is a decreasing function of 
market penetration, ranging from 2046 to 096. Users can change these 
default values. A number of studies have applied the IDAS software 
to evaluate the benefits and costs of ATIS. The Ohio-Kentucky- 
Indiana regional council of governments performed such an analysis 
(7). In the study, the percentage of users benefiting from the tele- 
phone and web information services was changed from the default of 
1% to 0.42% according to local conditions. A study by the Michigan 
Department of Transportation (8) recommended increasing the per- 
centage of benefiting users from the telephone and web information 
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services from 1% to 1.4% and the delay saving from 15% to 20%. On 
the basis of a comprehensive literature review, Kristof et al. (9) rec- 
ommended using IDAS to evaluate ATIS projects in Washington 
State. However, the study recommended that the percentage of bene- 
fiting users for a telephone-based information system should be 
increased from 0.5% to 10%. For the web-based information system, 
Kristof et al. (9) recommended changing the IDAS defaults to 3% of 
benefiting users for the year 2000, 8% for 2005, 13% for 2010, 20% 
for 2015, and 30% for 2020. The maximum amount of time saving 
was recommended to be 15% instead of the default of 20% for 10% 
market penetration and 5% instead of 0% for 60% market penetration. 


Market Penetration and Compliance Rate 


Market penetration and compliance rate are two critical parameters 
in the evaluation of ATIS. Market penetration is the percentage of 
travelers who access the information, whereas compliance rate is the 
percentage of those travelers who make changes in trip decisions 
based on the information. 

The market penetration for DMS can be assumed to be all the vehi- 
cles passing the sign. For phone-based and web-based ATIS, there is 
a need to determine the proportions of travelers accessing the sys- 
tems. Yim and Miller (70) evaluated the TravInfo regional ATIS in 
the San Francisco Bay Area, California, from September 1996 to 
September 1998. The results showed that only 996 of households 
were aware of this system and very few of them had ever tried it. Yim 
et al. (77) updated the study in 2002 and indicated that 4% of house- 
hold survey respondents were using the Internet, 18% were using 
telephone as a source of pretrip information, and 296 were using a cell 
phone for en route information. A study by Peirce and Lappin (72) 
ofthe Seattle ATIS indicated that travelers acquire information on only 
about 1046 of their trips and they change travel plans during 946 of 
these acquiring trips. This information indicates that only 0.09% of 
travelers may benefit from the system. The 511 Deployment Coalition 
(13) indicated that the number of calls per day could range from 1.5% 
to 2.596 of the region's population, depending on the geographic con- 
ditions of the area, the configuration of the transportation network, 
and congestion in the area. 

To determine the benefits, it is also necessary to understand 
the diversion behavior of travelers (the compliance rate). Several 
researchers have used the stated preference approach in an attempt to 
determine the percentage of travelers changing trip decisions in 
response to information disseminated by ATIS technologies. The 
studies concluded, based on this type of survey, that the disseminated 
information can result in up to 60% to 70% of freeway traffic exiting 
the freeway ahead of a bottleneck, such as an incident location 
(14—17). However, information about the actual diversion due to 
traveler information has been limited. Several European field studies 
have found that DMS compliance rates range between 27% and 44% 
(18). It is expected, however, that the compliance rate in the case of 
phone-based and web-based ATIS, particularly during lane blockage 
conditions, is much higher than this rate for DMS because travelers 
calling 511 or accessing the web are more likely to modify their 
behaviors to save time. 

Several studies also relate the diversion rate to delay reductions. 
Mahmassani (79) and Liu and Mahmassani (20) assumed that travel- 
ers switch routes with information based on a “boundedly rational" 
switching behavior with travelers not changing their routes as long as 
the difference between travel time on the subject route and alternative 
route is below a certain threshold—for example, a mean of 1 min or 
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2096 of travel time, determined empirically from user behavior 
studies. Peeta et al. (27) investigated the impacts of DMS information 
content and other relevant factors on diversion rates using the stated 
preference method. The results indicated that 53% of drivers would 
divert to an alternative route when the expected delay on the current 
route exceeds 10 min. On the basis of a stated preference survey, 
Khattak et al. (22) found that 42.996 of respondents would definitely 
take alternative routes under jammed conditions. Huchingson and 
Dudek (23) developed linear relationship between diversion rate and 
posted incident delays on the DMS, with zero diversion for zero delay 
and 95% diversion for 1-h delay. 


METHODOLOGY 


This section describes the methodology used to evaluate the impacts 
and costs of the combined IM and ATIS as part of the FSUTMS 
framework. The main impact of IM systems is to reduce travel times 
of travelers by reducing incident durations and thus the associated 
delays to travelers. In general, these systems are not expected to affect 
trip generation, trip distribution, mode split, or route choice. ATIS and 
DMS provide the real-time traffic information to travelers, allowing 
them to make better trip choices, particularly during incident condi- 
tions. The main impact of these systems is to allow travelers to change 
their routes during incident conditions. With ATIS, travelers may 
decide to change travel mode, change trip time, or cancel a trip under 
these conditions. In general, these systems are not considered to affect 
trip generation, trip distribution, model split, and traffic assignment 
during “normal” conditions. 


Incident Management 


Queuing analysis is used in this study to calculate incident delays, the 
major impacts of IM. According to queuing theory, the total delay 
(TD) for a given type of incident TD; can be expressed as follows: 


Tp, = 5h) Ha) ane ы) (1) 


where 


te = incident duration, which varies with incident type; 
À — mean arrival rate; 

u = mean capacity under the prevailing condition; and 
ик = capacity during the incident. 


Considering the incident frequency, total incident delay (TAD) is 
expressed as the summation of delays due to all types of incidents: 


TAD = 5 (IN, x TD,) (2) 


where IN; dictates the number of incidents for incident type i, which 
is a function of average incident rate and vehicle miles traveled on 
the roadway segments. Implementation of IM reduces the incident 
duration and thus the total incident delays as indicated in Equation 1. 

The relationships presented above were derived for freeway seg- 
ments. Little work has been done to estimate the impacts of inci- 
dents on arterial delays. Yang et al. (24) found that the delay due to 
an incident on a signalized arterial street is 15% to 34% higher when 
there are signals on the highway segment compared with the seg- 
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ments without signals (uninterrupted flow segments). In addition, 
the incident frequency and average duration are expected to differ 
on arterials compared with freeways. To estimate the arterial inci- 
dent delays, the same procedures as mentioned above are applied; 
however, the arterial incident rate and duration are used, and an 
adjustment factor is applied to the calculated TD to account for the 
additional incident delay on signalized arterial streets compared with 
uninterrupted flow highways. 


TD,, = a,TD,, (3) 


where subscript и represents uninterrupted traffic and s denotes sig- 
nalized flow. The parameter a, is assumed to be 1.25, based on the 
conclusions of Yang et al. (24). 

The values of incident frequency, duration, lane blockage statis- 
tics, and volume variations during the analysis period are not built 
in the model. They are explicitly input by the users. Default values 
were identified for these parameters based on data from freeway cor- 
ridors in Broward County, Florida, maintained by the FDOT Dis- 
trict 4 ITS program (25), and incident statistics for an urban arterial 
street (US-1) in Miami-Dade County, Florida, maintained by the 
FDOT District 4 ITS program (26). 

Improvement in safety is another important benefit of the applica- 
tion of IM systems. It is assumed that 21% of fatalities are shifted to 
injuries due to the quick incident detection, verification, and response 
of IM systems (2). However, in addition to the above benefits, a 
reduction in accident rate is assumed as the IM system reduces the 
period of time hazardous driving conditions exist due to primary inci- 
dents. In San Antonio, Texas, the crash rate decreased by 2.8% due to 
implementation of IM. Thus, an additional reduction factor of 2.8% 
was used in this study for fatal, injury, and property-damage-only 
accidents (27). 

Instead of using default reduction factors for emissions and fuel 
consumption due to IM, the FSUTMS implementation calculates the 
emission and fuel consumption with and without IM based on the 
speeds of queued and nonqueued vehicles and the vehicle miles in 
queue. Outside the queue, speed is calculated by using the relation- 
ship between speed and volume-capacity ratios, calibrated for the 
traffic demand forecasting models of the region. With incidents, the 
average queue length is obtained by using the queuing equations. 
The speed within the queue is assumed to be 2.5 mph. The average 
queue length as produced by the queuing equations is in vehicles. 
This number is converted from vehicles to feet based on assumed 
vehicle distance headway in the queue. 

As a part of the IM program, road rangers provide free-of-charge 
services, such as tire changes, jumpstarts, and assisting in minor inci- 
dents to the motorists or highway patrol. The additional benefits pro- 
vided by the service patrol are evaluated by estimating the number of 
activities by type performed by the service patrol and corresponding 
activity costs that are saved by road rangers. The default values for 
the rates of service patrol activities (per million vehicle miles trav- 
eled) and the activity costs are based on data for the FDOT District 4 
service patrol program (25). 


Dynamic Message Signs 


The diversion rate due to disseminated traveler information should not 
be considered as constant and is independent of traffic and incident 
conditions. In reality, the number of DMS activations is a function of 
the number of incidents and lane blockage incidents, depending on the 
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policy of DMS activation in the region. Below is a description of the 
methodology used in this study. 

The default value for the number of DMS activations per year is 
assumed to equal the number of lane blockage incidents per year. This 
default value can be changed by the user. The rationale behind the use 
of this default value is that many agencies (including those in Florida) 
generally display incident information on the DMS only when there 
are lane blockage incidents. 

This study assumes that the net diversion rate is a function of the 
potential saving in delay due to the incidents, as shown in Figure 1. 
Ifthe calculated saving in delay is less than a certain minimum delay 
threshold (5 min or 20% is used as a default value in this study), then 
the diversion rate is assumed to be zero. This value is based on the 
findings reported by Mahmassani (19) and Peeta et al. (27) as dis- 
cussed above. When the calculated saving in delay is high enough, 
the rate of diversion is assumed to be a maximum default value 
selected to be 40%, based on what is reported by Peeta et al. (27) and 
Khattak et al. (22). This maximum diversion rate can be changed by 
the user. Between the minimum delay and the maximum diversion 
rate thresholds, a linear relationship is assumed, as shown in Figure 1. 

The total time savings resulting from DMS are calculated based on 
queuing equations (Equations 1 to 3 above) using reduced volumes 
due to diversions by travelers passing the DMS locations. Calculation 
of the benefits in this study accounts for the fact that the diverted vehi- 
cles will most likely experience additional travel time due to divert- 
ing to the alternative routes compared with the travel time on their 
original route without incident. This additional travel time was esti- 
mated and subtracted from the travel time benefits due to the reduc- 
tion in queue length during incidents, which result from traffic 
diversion. To calculate this additional travel time, it was assumed that 
a certain proportion of the diverted travelers will divert to freeway 
segments and the remaining diverted travelers will divert to arterial 
streets. These proportions and the additional length of the alternative 
route will have to be estimated by the user of the methodology as they 
vary depending on local conditions. The average travel time on the 
alternative freeway and arterial routes is then calculated based on the 
average volume and average capacity of each of these two facility 
types, considering the additional traffic diverting to these routes due 
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FIGURE 1 Relationship between diversion rate and expected delay 
savings. 
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to incidents. The additional time on the alternative route can then be 
calculated as the sum of the additional travel time on the freeway and 
arterial alternative routes. 


Web- and Phone-Based ATIS 


The main benefits of web-based and phone-based ATIS that can be 
converted to dollar values are assumed to result from changes in trav- 
eler trip decisions that are induced by the provided information. 
Instead of assuming fixed percentage reductions in time savings, the 
methodology proposed in this study explicitly calculates delay reduc- 
tions based on the frequency of incident and duration. The delays 
without ATIS were calculated by using queuing theory, as explained 
in the IM and DMS sections above. The benefits of ATIS were then 
calculated by assuming that a certain percentage of traffic flow dur- 
ing incident conditions divert from the incident location and thus 
reducing the vehicle miles traveled at the incident location as follows: 


dans = Ям Aris x(1-MP)x(1—CR) (4) 


where 


qars Nd quo Aris = Volume of traffic joining the queue during inci- 
dents with and without ATIS, respectively; 
MP - market penetration; and 
CR - compliance rate. 


MP can be assumed to vary between 1% and 10% depending on local 
data based on reviewing previous studies and data of 511 system calls 
in southeast Florida. 

In addition, on the basis of studies reviewed above, the compliance 
rate was assumed to be a function of the estimated delay saving due 
to diversion, with 0% diversion for О min estimated saving in delay, 
40% for 15-min saving in delay, 60% for 30-min saving in delay, and 
10096 for 45-min or more saving in delay. When using the developed 
tool and methodology, MP and CR may be updated to reflect local 
experiences with these systems and to account for new information 
that becomes available on the subject. Similar to the DMS, the fact 
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that the diverted vehicles will most likely experience additional travel 
time on alternative routes is also taken into consideration. 


Dollar Values of Benefits 


The total annual benefits were converted into monetary savings by 
assigning corresponding dollar values to travel time, accidents, fuel 
costs, and emission costs of pollutants. Hadi et al. (28) examined the 
parameters that IDAS uses to convert various ITS impacts to dollar 
values and recommended changes to these parameters to reflect the 
values used in Florida. The suggested modified dollar values are used 
as default inputs in this study. 


ITS Deployment Costs 


An accurate estimation of the capital and recurrent (operation and 
management) costs is required for a reliable benefit-cost analysis of 
IM and ATIS. The annual costs of IM systems and DMS are derived 
based on the FDOT District 4 traffic management system costs. As 
shown in Table 1, the costs of IM consist of the cost for a traffic man- 
agement center, closed-circuit television cameras, traffic detectors, 
fiber-optic communication lines, and road rangers. 

An estimate of web- and phone-based ATIS costs should include 
the costs required for data gathering, data fusion and processing, tele- 
phonic dissemination platform, 511 code implementation, and a con- 
tinuing marketing campaign (13). A number of reports were reviewed 
to determine the potential costs of these components (29-34). In this 
study, the average annual cost of ATIS is assumed to vary from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000, depending on the size and type of the sys- 
tem. This cost covers data fusion with traffic management center soft- 
ware and management of data from multiple sources: interactive voice 
recognition, website, telephone lines, and marketing. The 511 dialing 
cost is also added. It includes call routing, 511 translation, and toll- 
free translation. This cost is a function of the number of calls made to 
the system and their durations. When calculating this cost, the num- 
ber of calls is estimated based on the total number of trips and market 
penetration. 


TABLE 1 Estimate of Costs of IM and DMS 
Operation and 
Component Factors Affecting Costs Capital Costs ($) Maintenance Costs ($) 
TMC Size and type of TMC 3,000,000 (small area) 500,000 (small area) 
5,000,000 (medium area) 900,000 (medium area) 
8,000,000 (large area) 1,700,000 (large area) 
CCTV camera assembly Number of CCTV cameras 20,000 2,860 
CCTV camera pole Number of CCTV cameras 8,000 1,140 
Traffic detector device Number of detectors 7,000 255 
Traffic detector pole Number of detectors 4,000 145 
Fiber-optic communication lines Deployment length 30,000 600 
Fiber-optic cable with junction boxes, Deployment length 100,000 2,000 
splicing, termination, and conduit 
together with receivers and transceivers 
Service patrol road ranger Number of patrol vehicles, area of 0 43,250 
coverage, and vehicle shifts 
DMS Number of signs 105,000 10,000 
DMS Number of signs 105,000 10,000 


Note: TMC = traffic management center; CCTV = closed-circuit television. 
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APPLICATIONS 


The methodologies presented in the previous section were imple- 
mented in the FSUTMS, the traffic demand modeling environment 
in Florida, using the script language of the Cube software, which is 
the modeling engine of the FSUTMS. The FSUTMS model pro- 
vides required inputs to the methodology, including traffic demands, 
link free-flow and loaded speeds, link capacities, and network geom- 
etry. This section presents the results from two case studies that 
were used to test the proposed methodology and to verify that the 
proposed evaluation methodology can be incorporated successfully 
in the travel demand forecasting environment. 

The case studies are based on the network of Olympus, which is 
used in the FSUTMS Cube training course delivered by FDOT. The 
network includes 653 zones and 6,935 links. In Case Study 1, the IM 
system combined with eight DMS (four in each direction) are coded 
along a freeway segment. In Case Study 2, it is assumed that all the 
freeways and divided arterials are covered by web- and phone-based 
ATIS. The analysis is performed for the a.m. peak period, p.m. peak 
period, midday, and off-peak period and the resulting benefits are 
summed over these periods. 

The annual benefit-cost analysis results for IM system and DMS 
are presented in Table 2. Although the results for each period are not 
shown because of space limitations, the benefits during the p.m. peak 
period (the most congested period) are much higher than in other 
periods, indicating that the IM is most effective under the congested 
condition. This finding can be explained by the fact that as the road- 
way becomes more congested—for example, during the p.m. peak 
period—more lane blockage incidents will occur, resulting in more 
diversions and thus greater reduction in the total incident response 
time and clearance time. The resulting benefit-cost ratio of 7.39 indi- 
cates that combined IM and DMS are cost-effective ITS alternatives 
for the Olympus network. 

Tables 3 and 4 present the performance measures, annual bene- 
fits, and costs for web- and phone-based ATIS in Case Study 2. The 
major presented performance measures are the delay reduction and 
improvement in travel time reliability. Similar to IM, the time sav- 
ings during the p.m. peak period is higher than those during other 
periods. 
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TABLE 3 Benefit-Cost Analysis Results for ATIS in Case Study 2 


Year 2020 (MP = 7.596) Performance Measure Dollar Value ($) 


Time savings (vehicle hours) 


a.m. peak period 1,962.75 33,324.44 
p.m. peak period 510,441.5 8,881,025.56 
Midday 1,175.39 20,123.51 
Off-peak period 121.12 2,090.68 
Total 513,700.76 8,936,564.19 

Total annual benefits $8,936,564.19 

Total annual costs $1,639,556.70 

Benefit-cost ratio 54 


Note: Annual costs = $300,000, dialing costs = 5 cents. 


A further examination of the impacts of market penetration and 
annual costs is presented in Figure 2. As the number of ATIS users 
increases, the benefits of ATIS increase, but the rate of increase slows 
down for larger market penetrations because of the more congested 
traffic on the alternative routes. The cost of ATIS also increases with 
market penetration because of higher 511 dialing costs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study has presented an assessment of the methodologies used to 
assess the benefits and costs of IM and ATIS in existing sketch plan- 
ning tools. On the basis of this assessment, improved methodologies 
were developed for this purpose. The improvements for IM evalua- 
tion compared with IM evaluation in existing tools include the incor- 
poration of incident type, duration, and frequency in the delay 
calculations; consideration of secondary accident reduction; better 
estimation of fuel consumption and emissions based on queue length; 
and consideration of service patrol monetary benefits. The developed 
ATIS evaluation methodology can better estimate the number of 
DMS activations, ATIS market penetration, diversion rates based on 
incident and traffic conditions, and cost parameters of ATIS rather 
than based on fixed parameters as is done with other tools. 


TABLE 2 Benefit-Cost Analysis Results for Scenario with Combined IM and DMS 


in Case Study 1 


Year 2020 


Performance Measure 


Time savings (vehicle hours) 


Safety (reduced total number of accidents) 
Fuel savings (gallon) 

CO emissions reduction (grams) 
HC emissions reduction (grams) 
NO, emissions reduction (grams) 
Road ranger (number of activities) 
Total annual benefits 

Capital costs 

O&M costs 

Total annual costs 

Benefit-cost ratio 


Dollar Value ($) 

1,901,086.73 32,092,148.30 

23.76 4,109,926.06 

2,176,714.26 6,236,279.70 

138.75 466,121.08 

15.78 26,141.16 

4.13 11,033.83 

6,175 577,720.72 
$43,519,370.85 
$1,924,267.65 
$3,966,326.50 
$5,890,594.15 
7.39 


Note: СО = carbon monoxide; НС = hydrocarbons; NO, = oxides of nitrogen; O&M = operation 


and management. 
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TABLE 4 Benefit-Cost Analysis Results for ATIS in Case Study 2 The methodologies were implemented and integrated as part of the 
Florida demand modeling framework. The results from case studies 
Year 2020 (MP = 7.5%) Performance Measure — Dollar Value ($) that demonstrate application of the methodologies indicate that IM 


combined with DMS and phone-based and web-based ATIS deploy- 


Time savings (vehicle ho 3 . 
! vings ( шз) ments сап be shown to be an effective solution from a benefit—cost 


a.m. peak period 1,962.75 33,324.44 


p.m. peak period 510,441.5 8,881,025.56 point of view. The developed methodology and tool allow conduct- 
Midday 1,175.39 20,123.51 ing various types of interesting and useful sensitivity analyses to 
Off-peak period 121.12 2,090.68 justify the IM and ATIS deployment alternatives. 
Total 513,700.76 8,936,564.19 

Total annual benefits $8,936,564.19 

Total annual costs $2,979,113.40 ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Benefit-cost ratio 3.00 


The work reported here was conducted as part of a project funded 
by the FDOT Research Center. The authors gratefully acknowledge 


Note: Annual costs = $300,000, dialing costs = 10 cents. 
the FDOT support of this effort. 
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FIGURE 2 Sensitivity analysis results for ATIS market penetration in Case 
Study 2: (а) annual cost = $300,000, dialing cost = 5 cents, and (b) annual 
cost = $300,000, dialing cost = 10 cents; BC = benefit-cost. 
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Accelerated Procedure of Multiclass 
Highway Traffic Assignment for 
Maryland Statewide Transportation Model 


Xin Ye 


The Maryland Statewide Transportation Model (MSTM) under devel- 
opment contains 20 user classes in the highway assignment procedure, 
including three types of autos: single-occupancy vehicles (SOV), high- 
occupancy vehicles (HOV) with two passengers, and HOV with three 
or more passengers classified by five income levels: commercial vehicle, 
median trucks, heavy trucks, regional autos, and regional trucks. A com- 
prehensive disaggregation of user classes aids in capturing differences in 
how the transportation network is used. For example, SOV drivers are not 
allowed to use HOV lanes; trucks cannot be driven on truck-prohibited 
lanes; drivers at various income levels make different decisions about using 
toll roads because of their different values of time. However, a large num- 
ber of user classes impose substantial computational burden on the pro- 
cedure of multiclass highway assignment. If the conventional algorithm 
is used, the time consumption for this procedure is approximately propor- 
tional to the total number of user classes. In this study, a novel algorithm 
proposed by Robert Dial in 2006 is used to transfer min-path trees from 
one user class to another in the procedure of multiclass traffic assignment. 
This algorithm made it possible to speed up the highway assignment 
procedure of MSTM by a factor of 5.87. 


Multiclass user-equilibrium (UE) assignment is the most prevalent 
approach to perform highway traffic assignment for statewide travel 
demand models in the United States (/). A typical statewide model has 
a large-scale network consisting of 100,000 to 250,000 links, thou- 
sands of zones, and a smaller number of user classes using different 
subsets of network links. For instance, vehicles may be classified as 
single-occupancy vehicles (SOV), high-occupancy vehicles (HOV), 
and trucks. SOV drivers are not allowed to use HOV lanes, which are 
exclusive for HOV, and trucks cannot be driven on truck-prohibited or 
HOV lanes. These vehicles may be further classified according to 
drivers’ income level to capture their different tendency to use toll 
roads. For this purpose, the generalized cost for passing toll roads 
needs to vary across drivers at different income levels, and then the 
network cost is not entirely the same for all vehicles and drivers. 

A comprehensive disaggregation of user classes aids in capturing 
vehicles’ differences in using the transportation network but results in 
a dramatic increase in computational time for the procedure of network 
assignment. The conventional algorithm for UE assignment mainly 
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consists of three steps: building up shortest paths, all-or-nothing 
(AON) assignment, and volume adjustment. Among these three steps, 
the most time-consuming part is usually the first step: building up 
shortest paths. Because of differences in link cost or restriction, short- 
est paths of different user classes cannot be entirely the same. If the 
conventional algorithm is used, shortest paths need to be individually 
generated for each specific user class. As a result, the time consump- 
tion for the procedure of multiclass UE assignment is approximately 
proportional to the number of user classes using different sets of 
shortest paths. 

Dial (2) proposed a novel algorithm that allows modelers to trans- 
fer a set of shortest paths for one user class to that for another. The 
author tested this algorithm in a number of synthetic networks and 
found it could save a great amount of time in building up shortest 
paths for multiple user classes. As shortest path generation is the 
most time-consuming step in UE assignment, it should be promising 
to use this algorithm to accelerate the whole procedure of multiclass 
UE assignment for a statewide travel demand model. This study 
attempts to apply Dial's algorithm to a real statewide model: the 
Maryland Statewide Transportation Model (MSTM) to test whether 
and how many times this algorithm can speed up the procedure of UE 
assignment in a real multiclass transportation network. 


REVIEW OF ALGORITHMS 


This section reviews critical algorithms and briefly introduces how to 
apply them in this study. These algorithms include the conven- 
tional label-correcting algorithm for generating min-path trees, 
Dial's algorithm for transferring min-path trees, and the conventional 
Frank-Wolfe algorithm for UE assignment (3). 


Basic Shortest Path Algorithm 


The shortest path problem is famous in graph theory. Many algorithms 
have been invented to solve it by researchers from different fields 
such as mathematics, computer science, operations research, and 
transportation. In the transportation literature, Zhan and Noon (4) 
conducted a comprehensive evaluation of 15 algorithms in a variety 
of real transportation networks and recommended using the incre- 
mental graph algorithm implemented with two queues (5) to gener- 
ate one-to-all shortest paths. By referring to that paper and the book 
by Ahuja et al. (6), the label-correcting algorithm implemented with 
a double-sided queue (7) was chosen as the basic algorithm for 
shortest path generation. The algorithm is coded as a function called 
the MinPathTree (see Appendix A). 
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Algorithm to Transfer Shortest Paths Between 
Two User Classes 


Dial’s algorithm (2) for a multiclass network is proposed based on the 
fact that travel cost difference among various user classes occurs on 
only a small number of links in a real network and most links have 
equal cost for all user classes. As a result, one user class’s shortest paths 
should not differ substantially from those for another. One algorithm 
should help to save computational time if it allows one user class first 
to “inherit” shortest paths from another and then to generate new short- 
est paths by slightly modifying the old ones. This is the key point of 
Dial’s algorithm, which allows for transferring a min-path tree from 
one user class X to another user class Y if all the link costs of user class 
Y are less than or equal to those of user class X. According to the book 
by Ahuja et al. (6), T; + cj = ту for all link ij € A is a necessary and suf- 
ficient condition for a min-path tree, where m; and т, are potential costs 
to reach head and tail nodes of link ij, су is link cost, and A is the link 
set. If a min-path tree has been generated for user class X, all these 
inequalities must be satisfied. If the cost on some links declines for 
user class Y, some relevant inequalities, T; + cj; 2 ту, may not hold 
any more and their л; (cost to reach node j) and pred; (predecessor 
link of node j) values need to be updated. After л; and pred; аге 
updated, relevant nodes j should be placed into the queue to restart 
the label-correcting procedure for satisfying all the inequalities. 

The original paper mentions that “in the case where an arc (i.e., link) 
ij does not serve a class k, its cost c,; is a constant M, where M is larger 
than the costliest path" (2, p. 852). In the coding procedure, it was 
found that using big M constant for restricted link cost consider- 
ably reduces the efficiency of the codes. For improving efficiency, a 
dummy "filter" array is defined to filter out links being restricted 
instead of using big M constant. Thus, there are two possible ways to 
reduce link cost in the procedure of min-path tree transfer: reducing 
cost or releasing restriction on some links. As per the suggestion from 
Dial (2), the identification (ID) of links was recorded with reduced cost 
or released restriction between two user classes into an array and those 
links with potential to change values in arrays “pred” and “раї” for pre- 
decessor link of each node and cost to reach each node were scanned. 
For better efficiency, the queue with nodes generated from the link 
scan is sorted according to the updated pai values in ascending order 
and then the sorted node ID is placed in the queue for the subsequent 
label correcting procedure. A function called MinPathTree Transfer 
is coded to implement this algorithm (see details in Appendix B). 


Algorithm for UE Assignment 


The conventional Frank-Wolfe algorithm (3) is used to conduct 
multiclass UE assignment in this study. It is well known that the algo- 
rithm repeatedly executes three major steps: shortest path generation, 
AON assignment, and volume adjustment until the convergence cri- 
teria are satisfied. The novel algorithm to transfer min-path trees can 
save computational time only in the first step. However, as the first 
step consumes a large portion of time, a significant improvement can 
be expected in the speed of executing the entire algorithm. 


INTRODUCTION TO MSTM AND ITS NETWORK 
Overview of MSTM 


MSTM is designed as a multilayer model working at both statewide 
and regional levels. The model contains 1,739 traffic analysis zones, 
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including 1,607 state model zones (SMZs) and 132 regional model 
zones (RMZ). The 1,607 SMZs cover Maryland, Delaware, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and parts of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. The 132 RMZs cover the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. For SMZs at a statewide level, a traditional four-step travel 
demand model is developed to forecast passenger travel demand 
between origin-destination (O-D) pairs by various travel modes and 
time-of-day periods. The travel demand model contains 


* Cross-classified models for production and attraction of 19 types 
of trips (seven trip purposes interactive with five travelers' income 
levels), 

* Gravity models for distributing 19 types of trips into O-D trip 
matrices, 

e Nested logit models for splitting О-О trip matrices into 11 travel 
modes (three auto modes—SOV, HOV with two passengers (HOV2), 
and HOV with three or more passengers (HOV3+)—and eight 
transit modes), and 

e Time-of-day allocation model for splitting daily travel demand 
into demand over four daily time periods (a.m. peak, p.m. peak, 
midday, and night). 


In addition to passengers' travel demand model, MSTM contains 
a freight demand model at the SMZ level: 


* Cross-classified models for trip production and attraction of 
three types of vehicles (medium truck, heavy truck, and commercial 
vehicles) and 

* Gravity models for distributing three types of truck trips into 
O-D trip matrices. 


In MSTM, RMZs are designed for better measuring regional travel 
demand and its impact on the statewide modeling area. Similar to 
SMZs at a statewide level, MSTM has modules for forecasting 
regional passenger and freight demand but uses simpler methods: 


* Regional O-D commodity flow data are initially obtained from 
a freight analysis framework (9) and then are converted to truck trips 
with conversion factors. For a finer spatial resolution, truck trips are 
disaggregated from trips between freight analysis framework regions 
to trips between counties as per employee distributions. Then, origins 
and destinations given by counties outside the SMZ area can be aggre- 
gated to RMZ, and those inside the SMZ area can be disaggregated to 
SMZ by employment. 

* Regional passengers’ travel demand is generated by Monte Carlo 
simulation based on survey data from the National Household Travel 
Survey 2001. 


All modules mentioned above eventually generate 80 O-D trip 
matrices (1,739 x 1,739) for 20 user classes over four daily time 
periods. Twenty user classes include three types of autos (SOV, 
HOV2, HOV3+) by five income levels: commercial vehicle, median 
trucks, heavy trucks, regional autos, and regional trucks. 


MSTM's Network for Highway Assignment 


MSTM has both highway and transit networks but this paper focuses 
on the highway network. MSTM's highway network for the base 
year 2000 consists of 167,150 links relevant to 67,958 nodes. Within 
all the nodes, the initial 1,739 nodes represent zone centroids. As 
shown in Figure 1, the network covers the entire United States; it 
is denser in regions near the modeling area and sparser in those far 
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FIGURE 1 Overview of MSTM highway network. 


away. Links far from the modeling area are composed of Inter- 
states and highways. Highway assignment will be individually 
conducted by four time periods: a.m. peak (6:30 to 9:30 a.m.), 
midday (9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m.), p.m. peak (3:30 to 6:30 p.m.), 
and night (6:30 p.m. to 6:30 a.m.). Link cost, class, and restriction, 
which are critical for multiclass traffic assignment, are introduced in 
the following subsections. 


Link Cost 


In the procedure of highway assignment, the following function is 
formulated to calculate the generalized link cost for all user classes: 


cost = t + (toll/ vot) + 0.25 x distance (1) 


where 


t = link travel time (minutes), which is a function with 
respect to traffic volume assigned to the link; 
toll = toll charge in cents, which differs in peak and off-peak 
periods; 
vot = value of time (cents/min), converting toll charge in 
cents to time in minutes; and 
distance = link distance in miles—the coefficient 0.25 converts 
distance in miles to time in minutes. 


The values of time are given for auto drivers at five annual income 
levels ($0 to $20,000, $20,000 to $40,000, $40,000 to $60,000, 60,000 
to $100,000, and $100,000+). vot takes values of 8.4, 25, 41.7, 50.4, 
and 106.4, denoted as vota, votb, votc, votd, and vote, respectively. 
vote, value of time for highest income level, is used for the five user 
classes: commercial vehicles, medium trucks, heavy trucks, regional 
trucks, and regional autos. 

There are 64 toll links in the highway network, including a few 
ramps on US-267, a bridge on US-301, a few links representing the 
McHenry Tunnel and the Baltimore Harbor Tunnel, Baltimore Key 
Bridge on 1-695, and some other links in Delaware. Toll charges 
range from $0.13 to $3.00. 


Link Class 


Links representing different types of transportation facilities should 
have different volume-delay relationships. Link classification helps 
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modelers adopt different volume-delay functions for different kinds 
of links. In MSTM, the standard Bureau of Public Roads function 
(10) is formulated for the general volume-delay function: 


in „[(1+о(/) | (2) 


where 


ot and В = coefficients that differ across link classes—two main 
link classes are defined for highway assignment, free- 
way and arterial, with œ and D set up at 0.7 and 8 for 
freeway links and at 0.55 and 6 for arterial links, 
respectively; 
to = 60 x distance (mi)/free-flow speed (mph); 
v = sum of total assigned traffic volumes of 20 user classes; 
c = lane capacity (vehicles/h) x number of lanes/ConFac 
(conversion factor that adjusts road capacity to reflect 
better the traffic congestion in the traffic assignment); 
ConFac = 0.39 for a.m. peak period (3 h), equivalent to expanding 
capacity by 2.56; 
ConFac = 0.21 for midday peak period (6 h), equivalent to expand- 
ing capacity by 4.76; 
ConFac = 0.34 for p.m. peak period (3 h), equivalent to expanding 
capacity by 2.94; and 
ConFac = 0.22 for night period (12 h), equivalent to expanding 
capacity by 4.55. 


As vehicles do not arrive in a uniform pattern during each time 
period, it is unreasonable to expand the capacity by the exact number 
of hours within that period. Instead, a certain level of deduction 
needs to be taken into account. For instance, in the a.m. peak 
period, the exact number of hours is 3 but the capacity is expanded 
by only 2.56 times to reflect traffic congestion during the a.m. 
peak period. 


Link Restriction 


Some highway links are restricted to some user classes. Sometimes 
links are restricted during the off-peak period and released in the peak 
period. Table 1 lists five link groups and the total number of links in 
each group by four time periods. Link Groups 1 and 2 represent non- 
highway (e.g., rail-exclusive links) and vehicle-restricted highway 
links, which are always restricted to all highway user classes. Link 
Groups 3, 4, and 5 represent truck-prohibited, HOV2, and HOV3+ 


TABLE 1 Restricted Link Numbers by Time of Day 


Link Group 

by Time Period a.m. p.m. Midday Night 

Link Group 1 1,082 1,082 1,082 1,082 
(nonhighway links) 

Link Group 2 1,881 1,885 1,914 1,914 
(vehicle-restricted links) 

Link Group 3 660 660 690 690 
(truck-prohibited links) 

Link Group 4 156 154 0 0 
(HOV2-only links) 

Link Group 5 73 71 0 0 
(HOV3+ only links) 
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links, respectively. Most truck-prohibited links are located in the 
region of Washington, D.C., including some lanes or roadway seg- 
ments on MD-295, the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
Arlington Boulevard in Northern Virginia near Washington, D.C., 
and Charles Street in Baltimore, Maryland. Most HOV2 and HOV3+ 
links represent I-95 HOV lanes, I-66 HOV lanes, and 1-270 HOV lanes 
and some ramps on VA-267. 


METHODOLOGY TO TRANSFER SHORTEST PATHS 
Link Cost and Restriction by User Classes 


Table 2 summarizes the definition of 20 user classes and their spe- 
cific link restrictions and link costs. The initial 15 user classes are 
three types of auto users by five income levels. Because of their 
different values for toll charges, link costs for five income levels 
are differentiated as costa, costb, costc, costd, and coste, ranging 
from highest to the lowest. However, the cost difference occurs 
only on toll links, whereas non-toll links have the same cost for 
all user classes. Link costs for all the commercial vehicles, trucks, 
and regional autos are assumed to take the lowest values, coste, 
as it should be reasonable to assume that those users are the least 
sensitive to toll charges. 

As for link restriction, medium trucks [User Class (UC) 17], heavy 
trucks (UC 18), and regional trucks (UC 19) are the most restricted 
user classes as they are not allowed to use either group of links, includ- 
ing nonhighway links [Link Group (LG) 1], vehicle-restricted links 
(LG 2), truck-prohibited links (LG 3), HOV2 links (LG 4), and 
HOV3+ links (LG 5). SOV users (UC 1 to 5) and commercial vehicle 
users (UC 16) are somewhat less restricted than truck users because 
they can use truck-prohibited links (LG 3). HOV2 users (UC 6 to 10) 
are more flexible than SOV users (UC 1 to 5) and commercial vehicle 


TABLE 2 Link Restriction and Cost by User Classes 
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users (UC 16) because HOV2 lanes (LG 4) are available to them. 
HOV3+ users (UC 11 to 15) are the most flexible users because they 
can use all groups of links except nonhighway links (LG 1) and 
vehicle-restricted links (LG 2). Regional auto drivers (UC 20) are 
assumed to have the same level of flexibility as HOV3+ drivers (UC 
11 to 15) have. Because auto occupancies are not differentiated for 
regional autos, all regional auto drivers are assumed able to use both 
kinds of HOV lanes (LG 4 and 5). 


Alternative Ways to Transfer Shortest Paths 


Because the algorithm can transfer one user class’s shortest paths 
to those of another only when link cost is reduced or link restric- 
tion is released on some links, two alternative ways may be used 
to transfer min-path trees among 20 user classes, as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. In the first way, priority may be given on cost reduction 
when transferring min-path trees. As shown in the upper part of 
Figure 2, an initial set of min-path tree, denoted as LG 1 to 5, 
costa, can be generated by calling the basic MinPathTree function 
with LG 1 to 5 restricted and costa used for link cost. This set of 
shortest paths is not used by any user classes but serves as a start- 
ing point for the whole procedure. After achieving the initial set, 
it is transferred to generate two new sets: LG 1, 2, 4, 5 costa and 
LG 1 to 5 coste by releasing LG 3 and reducing cost from costa 
to coste. The number in the arrow indicates that 660 links need to 
be scanned in the function MinPathTree Transfer for generating 
the first new set and 64 links of toll roads need to be scanned for 
the second set. The first new set is used to conduct AON assign- 
ment for UC 1 and the second set is used for UC 17, 18, and 19, 
all of which share the same set of min-path tree. 

Next, the set LG 1, 2, 4, 5 costa can be transferred to generate the set 
LG 1, 2, 5 costa by releasing LG 4. LG 4 consists of 156 links, all of 


Link Restriction and Cost 


Excluding Link Group 1, 2, 4, 5; cost on toll links is the highest, denoted as “costa”. 


User Class ID User Classes 

1 SOV at Income Level 1 

2 SOV at Income Level 2 

3 SOV at Income Level 3 

4 SOV at Income Level 4 

5 SOV at Income Level 5 

6 HOV-2 at Income Level 1 
7 HOV-2 at Income Level 2 
8 HOV-2 at Income Level 3 
9 HOV-2 at Income Level 4 
10 HOV-2 at Income Level 5 
11 HOV-3+ at Income Level 1 
12 HOV-3+ at Income Level 2 
13 HOV-3+ at Income Level 3 
14 HOV-3+ at Income Level 4 
15 HOV-3+ at Income Level 5 
16 Commercial vehicles 

17 Medium trucks 

18 Heavy trucks 

19 Regional trucks 

20 Regional autos 


Excluding Link Group 1, 2, 4, 5; cost on toll links is the 2nd highest, denoted as “costb”. 
Excluding Link Group 1, 2, 4, 5; cost on toll links is the 3rd highest, denoted as “coste”. 
Excluding Link Group 1, 2, 4, 5; cost on toll links is the 4th highest, denoted as “costd”. 
Excluding Link Group 1, 2, 4, 5; cost on toll links is the lowest, denoted as “coste”. 
Excluding Link Group 1, 2, 5; cost on toll links is the highest ("costa"). 

Excluding Link Group 1, 2, 5; cost on toll links is the 2nd highest (“соѕіБ”). 

Excluding Link Group 1, 2, 5; cost on toll links is the 3rd highest (“coste”). 

Excluding Link Group 1, 2, 5; cost on toll links is the 4th highest (“costd”). 

Excluding Link Group 1, 2, 5; cost on toll links is the lowest (“coste”). 

Excluding Link Group 1, 2; cost on toll links is the highest ("costa"). 

Excluding Link Group 1, 2; cost on toll links is the 2nd highest (“costb”). 

Excluding Link Group 1, 2; cost on toll links is the 3rd highest (“соѕіс”). 

Excluding Link Group 1, 2; cost on toll links is the 4th highest (“costd”). 

Excluding Link Group 1, 2; cost on toll links is the lowest ("coste"). 

Excluding Link Group 1, 2, 4, 5; cost on toll links is the lowest ("coste"). 

Excluding Link Group 1-5; cost on toll links is the lowest ("coste"). 

Excluding Link Group 1-5; cost on toll links is the lowest (“coste”). 

Excluding Link Group 1-5; cost on toll links is the lowest ("coste"). 

Excluding Link Group 1, 2; cost on toll links is the lowest (“coste”). 
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161-5 t LG 1,2,4,5, costa LG 1,2,5, costa LG 1, 2, costa 
denn UC 1 UC 6 UC 11 


LG 1,2,4,5, costb 
UC2 


LG 1,2,4,5, costc 
UC 3 


LG 1,2,4,5, costd 
UC 4 


LG 1-5, coste LG 1,2,4,5, coste 
UC 17-19 UC 5/16 


LG 1,2,5, costb LG 1, 2, costb 
User_CL 7 UC 12 


LG 1, 2, costc 
UC 8 UC 13 


LG 1,2,5, costd LG 1, 2, costd 
UC 9 UC 14 


LG 1,2,5, coste LG 1, 2, coste 
UC 10 UC 15/20 


LG 1,2,4,5, costa LG 1,2,5, costa LG 1, 2, costa 
LG 1-5, costa се Ale mz e Г) UC 11 
LG 1,2,4,5, costb LG 1,2,5, costb LG 1, 2, costb 
UC 2 UC 7 UC 12 
LG 1,2,4,5, costc LG 1,2,5, costc LG 1, 2, costc 
UC 3 UC8 UC 13 
LG 1,2,4,5, costd LG 1,2,5, costd LG 1, 2, costd 
UC 4 UC 9 UC 14 


LG 1-5, coste 
UC 17-19 


LG 1,2,4,5, coste LG 1,2,5, coste LG 1, 2, coste 
UC 5/16 UC 10 UC 15/20 


FIGURE 2 Two alternative ways to transfer shortest paths ILG: link group needs to be excluded in 
shortest path generation; UC: user class; the arrow represents the direction of shortest path 
transfer; the number in the arrow represents the number of links to be scanned in the algorithm 


(as in AM peak period)]. 


which need to be scanned in the function MinPathTree Transfer. This 
new set of min-path tree will be used by UC 6. Then, this set can 
be transferred to generate set LG 1, 2 costa for UC 11 by releasing 
LG 5, which consists of 73 links. After achieving the sets LG 1, 
2, 4, 5 costa; LG 1, 2, 5 costa; and LG 1, 2 costa they may be 
transferred to produce all other sets of min-path trees. During this 
procedure, link restrictions remain the same but link costs decline 
from costa — costb — costc — costd — coste in sequence. In each 
time of transfer, only 64 toll links need to be scanned to examine 
the potential cost reduction at their tail nodes. Through this procedure, 
12 additional sets of min-path trees can be generated for all other user 
classes. UC 5 and 16 share the same set: LG 1, 2, 4, 5, coste and UC 
15 and 20 share another same set: LG 1, 2, coste. It is a reasonable 
and efficient way to transfer and generate min-path trees for all user 
classes, but it is not the only way. 


An alternative way is to transfer min-path trees with priority placed 
on restriction release. Its initial steps are the same as those in the first 
way but the differences start after the following four sets of min-path 
trees are achieved: LG 1, 2, 4, 5, costb; LG 1, 2, 4, 5, costc; LG 1, 2, 
4, 5, costd; and LG 1, 2, 4, 5, coste. These four sets can be trans- 
ferred to generate the remaining eight sets by sequentially releas- 
ing restrictions on LG 4 and 5, as illustrated in the lower part of 
Figure 2. The total number of links to be scanned in this way is a 
little greater than that in the first way. The second way may appear 
to be less efficient than the first. However, it is not the case in real- 
ity. Through comparison, it was found that the second way with pri- 
ority on restriction release is about 15% faster than the first alternative 
in generating all sets of min-path trees. It indicates that experiments 
are required to test which transfer direction can create a more efficient 
way when alternative transfer directions are available. 
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Performance Evaluation 


For performance evaluation, the new procedure is compared with the 
original one performed on Cube Voyager on a personal computer with 
an Intel Duo Core 2.1-GHz processor and 3.00 GB of random access 
memory. Cube Voyager was chosen as a benchmark because it is a 
mature commercial software for multiclass UE assignment. Before the 
formal test, the speed of Cube Voyager was compared with that of 
codes written in C programming language and they were found to per- 
form almost equally fast in shortest path generation and AON assign- 
ment in the model. In the conventional procedure, 16 sets of min-path 
trees need to be generated for 20 user classes because some user classes 
share the same min-path tree. It was found that around 40 s is required 
to generate one set of shortest paths for all 1,739 zones, 1.3 s to con- 
duct AON assignment for one trip table, and 15 s for volume adjust- 
ment. Thus, the total time consumption for each iteration is 681 s 
(= 40 x 16 + 1.3 x 20 + 15) in Cube Voyager. In the new procedure, 
as min-path trees can be transferred from one user class to another and 
need not be generated from the beginning, only 75 s is required to gen- 
erate min-path trees for all user classes. These 75 s include the initial 
40 s to generate the initial set of min-path tree not being used by any 
user classes and the remaining 35 s to generate the required 16 sets of 
min-path trees. On average, it takes only 2.2 s to generate each set of 
min-path tree, which is about 18 times faster than the conventional pro- 
cedure. However, as the time required for AON assignment and vol- 
ume adjustment in the new procedure does not differ from that in the 
conventional procedure, it still requires 116 s (= 75 + 1.3 x 20 + 15) to 
complete one iteration in the new procedure. Finally, it turns out that 
MSTM's highway assignment procedure can be sped up by a factor of 
5.87 (681/116) times with the new algorithm. 

Figure 3 shows how highway assignment procedures converge 
over four time-of-day periods. Because the p.m. peak period is the 
most congested time period, it requires 54 iterations to reach relative 
gap at 0.01. The a.m. peak period is the second most congested period 
and 29 iterations are undertaken to reach that level of convergence. 
As midday and night periods are much less congested than peak peri- 
ods, only eight and three iterations, respectively, are required to reach 
the same level of convergence. In total, 94 iterations are required to 
make four time periods reach acceptable convergence status. The total 
time assumption is around 3 h (116 s x 94/3,600 s). There are small 
variations in time consumption for different iterations but 116 s is the 
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average value. If the conventional algorithm were performed in the 
same procedure, it would take almost 18 h. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


In this study, the novel algorithm proposed by Dial (2) was applied 
to MSTM’s multiclass transportation network and the procedure 
of MSTM’s highway assignment was accelerated by a factor of 
5.87 compared with the conventional procedure in Cube Voyager. 
This application validates the conjecture in the original paper: “Test 
results using synthetic data suggest that its application to real net- 
works should experience speedups of at least a factor of 2.0 and per- 
haps beyond 5.0.” (2, p. 851). The effort undertaken in the study not 
only substantially improves the efficiency of the current MSTM but 
also enables modelers to pursue a more comprehensive and sophis- 
ticated modeling framework (e.g., adding interactive loops between 
land use and transportation models, traffic assignment on an hourly 
basis) that can be implemented within a reasonable time budget. 
The limitation of this algorithm needs to be discussed. It can be 
used to transfer min-path trees efficiently only if cost reduction occurs 
on a small number of links. That is because a large number of links 
tend to result in too many nodes being placed in the queue. The Quick- 
Sort algorithm needs to be used to sort the queue according to nodes’ 
potential values. It is well known that the QuickSort algorithm has 
average complexity as O[N x log(N)] [i.e., the time consumption is 
proportional to N x log(N), where N represents the number of elements 
in the array to be sorted], while the basic algorithm to generate a min- 
path tree is approximately an O[N] algorithm in a real transportation 
network (i.e., the time consumption is proportional to N, where N rep- 
resents the number of links of nodes in the network). (It may be debat- 
able because the theoretical complexity of a label-correcting algorithm 
is nonlinear with respect to link number. However, as the real trans- 
portation network is rather sparse, the time consumption of the basic 
algorithm is almost proportional to the total number of links.) As 
a result, if the number of nodes in the queue goes beyond a certain 
threshold, the sorting procedure takes a longer time than generating 
the min-path tree from the beginning even if the time required for 
the subsequent label-correcting procedure is not included. In that 
case, it is not worth using this algorithm to transfer min-path trees 
because generating a new min-path tree from the beginning takes less 
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FIGURE 3 Convergence of highway assignments by time-of-day periods. 
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time. For the same reason, this algorithm may confront challenges 
in contemporary applications of traffic assignment such as turn penal- 
ties and traffic dynamics. With turn penalties, cars and trucks may 
receive different penalties at each node representing an intersection, 
which leads to much difference between cars’ and trucks’ link costs. 
Similarly, in dynamic traffic assignment, link travel time and inter- 
section delay will be more accurately measured (e.g., through traffic 
simulation) for different user classes such as cars and trucks. In that 
case, as cost change frequently occurs on the network for different 
user classes, it will be difficult to apply Dial’s algorithm to fasten the 
shortest path generation for different user classes. However, Dial’s 
algorithm can substantially speed up a model with a large number of 
user classes whose cost differences occur on only a small portion of 
links, as evidenced by the MSTM. In the author’s opinion, it is worth- 
while to apply Dial’s algorithm to save a great deal of computational 
time in similar modeling contexts. 
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APPENDIX A 
BASIC MIN-PATH TREE ALGORITHM 


MinPathTree(A, c, o, N_zones, N. nodes, filter): 

Block links originating from all zones except those originating from 
the origin o (set up relevant filter values at 1); 

Initialize five arrays, whose length is the total number of nodes: 

pred[i] = –1; pai[i] = MAX. COST (e.g., 1.0610); queue[i] = —1; 
in. queue[;] = 0; processed[/] = 0; 

Define pointers "front" and "rear," initially pointing to the middle 
of array "queue"; 

Initialize pai[o] = 0.0, place the origin o into the front position of array 
queue and record status of node o as “їп queue" but “not processed" 
(i.e., queue[front] = o, in queue[o] = 1; processed[o] = 0); 

Start iterations until the queue is empty (i.e., while (queue[front] 
z-1): 

Take the node i from the front position of the queue (i.e., i = 
queue[front]); 

Remove the node from the queue (i.e., queue[;] = —1); 

Record the node status as “not in queue" and "processed" (i.e., 
іп queue[;] = 0, processed[i] = 1); 

Move front pointer to the next position in the queue (i.e., front — 
front + 1); 

If front pointer goes beyond the bottom of the queue, move it to 
the top of the queue (i.e., if (front > N_node-1) front = front — 
№ node); 

Start iterations until all the links originating from node і have 
been scanned: 

If the link is blocked (i.e., the corresponding filter value is 1), 
scan the next link; 

Let j take the tail node of the current link; 

Let ¢ take the travel cost on the current link (i.e., t= c[the current 
link ID]); 
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If (pai[] + t < pai[j]), then pai[j] = раі + t and pred[j] = the 
current link ID; 
If the node j is not in the queue (i.e., in_queue[j] = 0), 

If the node j has not been processed before (i.e., 
processed[j] = 0), 

move "rear" pointer to the next position of the queue (i.e., 
rear = rear + 1). 

If the rear pointer goes beyond the bottom of the queue 
array, move it to the top of the queue (i.e., if (rear 
> N_node-1) rear = rear — N. nodes). 

Place node in the rear position of the queue (queue[rear] 
=j). 

Record the status of node j as in queue (in_queue[j] = 1). 

Else, 

move front pointer to the previous position of the queue 
(i.e., front = front — 1). 

If front pointer goes beyond the top of the queue array, 
move it to the bottom of the queue (i.e., if (front < 0) 
front = front + N_nodes). 

Place node j in the front position of the queue (queue 


[front] = j). 
Record the status of node j as in queue (in, queue[j] = 1). 
Return (pred, pai) 


END 


Note: There are six sets of arguments in this function: A represents 
network topology; c represents cost for each link in the network; o 
is the ID of the original zone; № zones and № nodes represent the 
total number of zones and nodes in the network, filter represents 
arrays indicating whether the link is blocked. Finally, the function 
returns two arrays: pred and pai. pred array records the predecessor 
link ID of each node on shortest paths. A shortest path from origin to 
destination can be retrieved by tracing back through predecessor links 
on the min-path tree while AON assignment can be performed. pai 
array records accumulated travel cost from the origin to each node 
(also called potential). If the pai value remains at the initial value of 
MAX. COST after the function is implemented, the corresponding 
node is not accessible from the origin. 


APPENDIX B 
ALGORITHM TO TRANSFER MIN-PATH TREE 


MinPathTree Transfer(old pai, old pred, link ID set, A, c, o, N_ 
zones, N. nodes, filter): 
Initialize two arrays “раі” and “pred” and copy *old. pai" and “old_ 
pred” arrays to them. 
Scan all the links in link ID set: 
Let k1 and k2 take head node and tail node of the current link; 
Let ż take the travel cost on the current link; 
If (pai[k1] + t< pai[k2]), 
pai[k2] = pai[k1] + t; 
pred[k2] = the current link ID; 
Record node k2 and pai[k2] into a table called node, pai." 
Use QuickSort algorithm (8) to sort the table node pai according to 
pai values in ascending order; 
Place the sorted node IDs into a queue and record the status of those 
nodes as “in queue" but “not processed"; 
Define pointers “front” and “rear,” respectively, pointing to the front 
and the rear positions of the queue with node IDs; 
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(The rest of them are the same as those in function MinPathTree( ).) 
Start iterations until the queue is empty: 
Take the node i from the front position of the queue; 
Remove the node from the queue; 
Record the node status as “not in queue" and "processed"; 
Move front pointer to the next position in the queue; 
If front pointer goes beyond the bottom of the queue, move it to 
the top of the queue; 
Start iterations until all the links originating from node i have 
been scanned: 
If the link is blocked, scan the next link; 
Let j take the tail node of the current link; 
Let t take the travel cost on the current link; 
If (раі + t < pai[j]), then раі] = pai[;] + ? and pred[j] = the 
current link ID; 
If the node is not in the queue, 
If the node j has not been processed before, 
move rear pointer to the next position of the queue. 
If the rear pointer goes beyond the bottom of the queue 
array, move it to the top of the queue. 
Place node j in the rear position of the queue. 
Record the status of node j as in queue. 
Else, 
move front pointer to the previous position of the queue 
If front pointer goes beyond the top of the queue array, 
move it to the bottom of the queue. 
Place node j in the front position of the queue. 
Record the status of node j as in queue. 
Return (pred, pai) 
END 


Note: There are nine sets of arguments in this function, most of which 
are the same as those in the function MinPathTree except the first 
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three arrays: old pai, old pred, andlink ID set. The first two arrays 
pass the information of the previous user class min-path tree to the 
function and the third array passes IDs of links to be scanned. Arrays 
c and filter carry link cost and restriction information for the current 
user class, rather than for the previous one. The function returns two 
arrays: pred and pai for the current user class. 
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